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AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


For the rapid cure of Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Bronchitis, Whooping-Cough, Asthma and 
Consumption, is universally known as the best remedy ever yet discovered for every variety of 
Pulmonary disease. So wide is the field of its usefulness and so numerous the cases of its 
cures, that almost every section of the country abounds in persons publicly known, who have 
been resto: :d from alarming and even desperate diseases of the lungs by its use. When once 
tried its superiority dvet every other medicine of its kind is too apparent to escape observation, 
and where its virtues are known, the public no lo ger hesitate what antidote to employ for the 
distressing and dangerous affections of the pulmonary otgans which are incident to our climate, 
By its timely use many, nay almost all attacks of disease upon the Lungs or throat, are arrested 
and thus are saved many thousands every year from a premature grave. No family should be 
without it, and those who do neglect to provide themselves With a temedy which wards off this dangerous class of 
diseases will have cause to deplore it when itis too late. Proois of the surprizing efficacy of the Cherry Pectoral 
need nit be given to the American people,—they have living proofs in every neighborhood. But those who wish to 
read the statements of those whose whole health has been restored and whose lives have been saved by its use; will 
find them in my American Almanac which the agent below named has to furnish gratis for every one. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, Lowell, Mass.~=And sold bv overs, Drageiat in the U S. 

PURCELL, LADD & CO., Richmond, General Agents for Va. 
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In one handsome 12mo. Vol, Beautifully Illustrated with Original Designs by Strorner. Price $1,25, 
A, MORRIS, Publisher, Richmond, Virginia. 
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The Literary Editor of the Richmond Dispatch thus notices the announcement of the work: 


“A New Nover.—Those of our readers who have read the ‘ Virginia Comedians,’ have no 
doubt hailed with delight, the announcement in our advertising columns, of a new novel, by the au- 
thor of a production which placed the writer, at a single bound, among the first novelist of Ameri- 
ca. Few who have read that charming book, so rich and ripe with the flowers of genius and cul- 
ture, would suppose it the production of a young gentleman in the spring time of life, and whose 
literary career has just been commenced. What may be expected of the fruits of a summer, whos¢ 
spring opens with such promise? 

“The title of the new novel is ‘Ellie: or, the Human Comedy,’ and the opinion is express- 
ed by a competent judge, who has seen the proof-sheets, that it surpasses the “ Virginia Comedians.’ 
It is to be published ~ Mr. A. Morris, of Richmond, in ohe handsome 12mo. volume, beautifully 
illustrated with original designs, by the accomplished Virginia Artist, Strother. The scene of the 
story is laid in Richmond, and the author’s aim, as stated in his preface, is to inculcate pure and el- 
evated principles, and high-toned morality—‘to paint life as it is—men as they are—human beings 
as they speak and act when moved by those diverse and conflicting passions and emotions which are 
the common inheritance of humanity. The work is intended to contain types, so to speak, of bu- 
man life ; representing each different classes, and with an underlying philosophy in their careers, 
which the author trusts is quite pure and genuine in its presentation. e chief aim of the story is 
to show the beauty and loveliness of kindness in the influence of purity and self-sacrifice—and that 
human nature can never lose wholly the good impulses given it by God.’ 

“The author, who bids fair to achieve such an enviable fame in the world of letters, and who 
is consecrating his splendid genius to the most elevated purposes, is John Esten Cooke, Esq., a youhg 
member of the Richmond bar.” : 

te The on calls and inquiries upon a simple announcement of a New Book in Press, by 
the talented and gifted young author of the “‘ Virginia Comedians,” justifies the impression that the 
demand for it will be unprecedented ; that it will be—the Book of the Year. 

s@> To avoid disappointment or delay in filling orders, the publisher would suggest to the 
trade to forward their orders at once, which will be furnished according to priority of receipt.‘ 

TERMS.—To the Trade, 50 copies or less, 25 per cent. discount; 100 copies or less, 334 per 
cent. discount. 

par ners of Newspapers copying the announcement, shall receive a copy of the book 
post-paid. 
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' From his home once so loved, to the wide forest 


BALLAD. —r 


In the deep glen of shadows (where noontide is dim) 


My boy, my boy, my beautiful, Which the wolf and the mountain fox haunt through 
Wild, arcent, restless, curious boy, the day, 
With ancient chant and lay, I lull There found he a cave all secluded and grim, 
Thee to thy sleep of joy. Where the young of the wild cat all fearlessly play. 
I bid thee rest, while of the wave, But if dark wore the cavern, still darker the thought, 
And of the wild winds’ rage, I sing That played like a vulture on heart and on brain, 
, And legend of the Wizard’s cave— 


And Katie her lover unceasingly sought, 


Or fairies’ mystic ring. Through the paths of the forest, but sought him in 


Thou askest so beseechingly vain. 
For something all es yet unheard, Lord Herbert is frowning, his lip is so pale, 
That thy small prayer, shall granted be, There is rage in his breast, there is death in his eye, 


I'll sing the Lady Bird. Tears, threats and implorings can little avail, 


The red rose is blooming by Everly’s wall, By the rood he hath sworn that the outlaw shall die. 


The scarlet thorned briar in Everly’s vale, 
The Lady Bird singeth in Everly’s hall— 
But in Roland’s low cottage are voices of wail. 


It is deep in the midnight, but Katie’s quick ear, 

A low voice beneath the light lattice hath heard, 
How flushes her pale cheek, how starteth the tear, 
The mother is watching with sorrowful eyes How flutters her heart at the sound of each word. 
The path through the wood, and the rocks by the 

rill, 

The father’s stout heart is o’er burdened with sighs, 
But Katie is saddest, though Katie is still. 


“Rise up, rise up, my father dear, 
Rise up my mother kind : 

Unbar the door and take me in, 
Chill blows the whistling wind. 

The Lady Bird singeth in high Everly— 

How bright is her cheek and how blithe is her tone, 

Who standeth beside her, come tell unto me, 

Perchance ’twas a shadow, for now it is gone, 

And sweetly the Lady Bird yet singeth on. 


“ The sky is dark, the stars are gone, 
And lonely is the road, 

And phantom shapes all ghastly grim, 
Seem on the air abroad. 


“A priceis set upon my life, omtes* 


The hunters are out in the Everly wood, I durst not move by day, bs Ve 
With hound and with blithe horn in chase of the deer, And every broken bush may hide, pt 2» 
But why is Lord Herbert so chafed in his mood, o 


A spy upon my way. 
And why on the Lady Bird’s cheek lies a tear ? sabi: white 


“ They say that I a culprit am— 


And why is the hearth-stone of Roland so cold, A lawless poacher bold, 
Unlit by a spark and its ashes so gray ? But I am but a forester— 
The parents of Roland roam o’er the dim wold, And keeper of the wold. 


And Katie roams with them more wretched than they. oq, cinema ont 
ey say that broken is my faith, 





When the first leaf of green came on Everly’s trees, With king and my liege lord, 

And the violet opened her dark azure eye, That nought to me purtaineth now, 

And the wing of the wild bird was on the spring Save the halter, or the sword. 
breeze, 


**O gladly will I lay me down, 
And gladly will I die, 

She knew nought of sorrow, tho’ Labor and Care If once again your blessings dear, 

Were daily companions their low roof beneath, Upon my soul might lie. 

But now she has tasted the draught of despair, 

And life is a burden, she longeth for death. 


Then Katie was happy, for Roland was nigh. 


“If once again mine eyes might see, 
The love hght of my heart— 

Ah! woful to Katie, the hour which gave, Then from this world of vanity, 

Her life to the power of Lord Herbert’s bold hand, How freely could I part. 

Far better the billow had been her wild grave, 


# in I heard th 
Than she should be loved by the lord of the land. Me hos aan 5 Saeed Fae vee 


Thou art the first, the last— 


Till then had her Roland been gentle and true, The all beloved, the bitterness 
But a tempest of jealousy gathered around Of such a death were past.” 
His bold, ardent heart, and he sternly withdrew, M. LI. W. H. 





Vor. XXI.—66 
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THE PRE-ADAMITE WORLD. 


Few studies are more intrinsically inter- 
esting than Geology. There is not one, at 
the present time, which enjoys more of the 
attention of the learned or general :eader. 
This is not to be wondered at. The Earth 
is the birth-place and scene of action of our 
race, and of a vast variety of races of other 
animals than man. ° Its creation and age, the 
changes it seems undoubtedly to have under- 
gone, all these considerations render Geology 
deeply interesting. At present, no liberally 
educated mind, or mind of any desire of 
knowledge, should be without some acquain- 
tance with this subject. The genera] reader 
cannot fail to meet with continual referen- 
ces to the theories of the learned on the sub- 
ject of the strata of the earth, of its con- 
tents, age, and other circumstances of its 
past and present condition, as well as of the 
actual operations going on, in its interior and 
on its surface. A general knowledge of past 
and recent discoveries and facts, all subjects 
of gratifying interest, tends greatly to ex- 
pand and enrich the mind. 


Besides the mental enjoyment, and resour- 
ces for mental employment afforded by Ge- 
ology, the vast uses of minerals and metals 
for the comfort, luxury, and power of civili- 
zed man, render this science of incalculable 
service to our race—to its progress in arts— 
while it opens to the reflecting and religious 
mind, subjects of ‘‘ wonder, gratitude, and 
love,” and leads it irresistibly to the grand 
and exalting truth of an Infinite, Great, Wise, 
and Beneficent Creator, Governor, and Bene- 
factor of all things, of all events, and of all 
beings. 

Before proceeding directly to the subject 
of our paper, it may be entertaining, if not 
instructive, to recal to the mind of the read- 
er, the theories of ancient Philosophers re- 
specting the origin of our earth. Although 
these theories are vain and unphilosophical 
according to ovr present knowledge of the 
laws of matter, yet it is but justice to the 
ancients to acknowledge, that while the mod- 
erns have discovered many facts unknown 
formerly, their own accounts of the origin 
and changes of our globe, the theories re- 


specting them are still but theories—in many 
points inconsistent and obscure. 

We begin with the ancient theories. 
Among these that of AristoTLe stands con- 
spicuous. His theory was, that matter exis- 
ted from eternity—was self-existent; and 
some even of modern Atheists have resorted 
to this theory rather than admit the creative 
power and intelligence of a Great First 
Cause.* 

The next theory was that of Epicurus— 
the Atomic theory. This was, that before 
the world was brought into that form and or- 
der it is now in, there was an infinite empty 
space in which were an innumerable com- 
pany of solid particles or atoms of different 
sizes and shapes, which by their weight were 
in continual motion, and that by the various 
occursions of these, all the bodies of the 
universe were framed into that order they 
now are in; that is, that atoms of matter 
were brought together by matter and motion, 
and thus this world with its wonders (of 
power, design and wisdom) originated in the 
fortuitous concourse of atoms. 


Although the Cartesian theory cannot prop- 
erly be called ancient, yet having been 
broached before the modern theories drawn 
from the facts disclosed by Natural Philoso- 
phers styled Geologists, it may be here men- 
tioned. It was proposed by the celebrated 
French Philosopher, Des Cartes. The theory 
is, that the Globe and the planetary systems 
and suns were produced by mechanical laws 
of matter. He, however, admitted, that 
these laws were originally impressed on mat- 
ter by an intelligent Creator; but the forms 
and aggregations and motions of matter 
were produced by these laws, without any 
further or more direct and immediate appli- 
cation and direction of an overruling and 
guiding intelligence. 

All the modern theories of the origin of 


* The several theories which have been held, in differ- 
ent ages, by Philosophers of the greatest note, may be 
reduced to four. First, such as suppose the world to 
have existed as it is from eternity. Second, such as at- 
tribute the formation of the world as it is to God, but 
still assert the pre-existence and eternity of matter. 
Third, such as deny eternity to the worla, but assert the 
origin of itto have been by a casual concourse of atoms, 
and, fourthly, such as endeavor to explain the origin of 
the Universe and all appearances of Nature, merely by 
the mechanical laws of the motions of matter. See Orz 





gines Sacre ; London, 1667, tolio, page 423. 
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our Earth, admit the original creation of 


matter by an infinitely Wise, Powerful and 
Benevolent Being. 

At present, the theories as such, are divi- 
ded into two systems or schools. One as- 


serts that at a vast and indefinite length of 


time,—far greater than 6,000 years—the ori- 
ginal matter of our globe existed in a cha- 


otic condition, and by the joint action of 


water and heat was gradually brought to so- 
lidity and form ; that it passed through many 
cataclasms, or destructive revolutions, by 
which the successive races of animals have 


been destroyed, and their remains fossilized 


in the different strata. The theory further 
asserts, that each cataclasm more and more 
suited the earth for the residence of more 
and more perfect forms of animal existences, 
until finally, it was rendered fit for the resi- 
dence of Man, who was then created to live 
on it. This is called the ‘“‘ Continental The- 
ory of Geology,” as opposed to the other 
theory maintained by many English writers, 
particularly by Grenville Penn, and Fair- 
holme. 


These writers contend, that a period of 


6,000 years, which is usually called the Sa- 


cred or Bible Chronology, was sufficient 


for the formation of the strata of the earth; 


and that all Geological facts which are well 
ascertained can be Jest accounted for on the 
supposition of the creation of the earth, with 
all animal and vegetable existences, 6,000 
years ago; and that man and other animals 
and vegetables whose fossils have been found 
in the strata, were cotemporaneously created. 
They contend, that the period from the cre- 
ation to the flood—the action of the diluvial 
waters—and the combined operation of sec- 
ondary causes to our age, are sufficient to 
account satisfactorily for all Geological facts. 

Many very learned and eminent Christian 
Geologists join in the theory of indefinite 
ages before the existence of man, and ac- 


commodate this theory to the usual con- 
struction of the Bible Chronology, by sup- 
posing that the first verse of Genesis is to 
be taken as independent of the following 
sentences—that it is intended to teach the 
great truth that God created the Earth and 
Heavens, in contradiction to all heathen and 
Atheistical notions respecting the origin of 
the World. They contend, that when Moses 





says, ‘In the beginning God created the 
Heavens and the Earth,” the word beginning 
is used to express an undefined period of time, 
which was antecedent to the last great change 
that affected the surface of the Earth, and 
to the creation of its present animal and 
vegetable inhabitants; durit.g which period 
a long series of operations and revolutions 
may have been going on; which, as they 
are wholly unconnected with the history of 
the human race, are passed over in silence 
by the sacred historian, whose only concern 
with them was barely to state that the mat- 
ter of the Universe is not eternal and self- 
existent, but was originally created by the 
power of the Almighty.* 

In the present paper we intend to accept 
the order of the strata, and the various fossil 
remains contained in them, as they are ar- 
ranged and classified by the writers of the 
school of ‘‘indefinite ages’’ before the crea- 
tion of Man. 

If we consider the Geological Record as a 
history of our world through ages long ante- 
rior to the creation of Man, our first object 
should be to divide it into ages, or periods, 
as we cannot in this instance reckon by 
years. The Stratified Rocks may be divided 
into ten principal Formations, each of which 
indicates an entirely new era in the Earth’s 
history; while each of the Jayers which 
compose a formation indicates but some par- 
tial revolution. Each formation contains 
remains peculiar to itself, which do not ex- 
tend into the neighboring deposits above or 
below it; although there is a connection be- 
tween the different formations, more strong 
in proportion to their proximity to each 
other.t These Formations or systems are 
as follows, beginning with the lowest. 

Ist. The Lower Silurian. 2nd. The Up- 
per Silurian. 3rd. The Devonian. 4th. The 
Carboniferous Formation. 5th. The Trias, 
or Saliferous Formation. 6th. The Oolitic 






















Formation. th. The Cretacious, or Chalk 
8th. The Lower Tertiary, or 
Eocine. 9th. The Upper Tertiary, or Mio- 
cine and Pliocine. 


Formation. 


10th. The Drift. 

It is in the_Lower Silurian formation that 
we begin to mark the gradual preparation of 
the Globe for the reception of its destined 


* Prof. Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise, page 25. 
t M. Agassiz’ Principles of Zoology. 
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inhabitants. Before this period, we may 
suppose that there existed a globe, whose 
surface exhibited alternations of land and 
water; the land having in some places a 
stratified appearance, and the thick masses 
of strata resting on huge bosses and peaks 
of granite and other igneous rock: but all 
was then bare and desolate; not a moss nor 
a lichen covered the naked skeleton of the 
globe; not a sea-weed floated in the broad 
ocean ; not a trace existed even of the least 
highly organized animal or vegetable; every 
thing was still, and with the stillness of ab- 
solute death. The Earth was indeed pre- 
pared, and the fiat of creation had gone 
forth; but there was as yet no inhabitant, 
and no being endowed with life had been 
introduced to perform its part in the great 
mystery of Creation.* 

Time rolled on, and as age after age 
elapsed, the earth became adapted to the 
reception of life, the waters swarmed with 
animated beings, and in. the silurian strata 
the organic remains of many and distinct 
species of shell-fish are met with in abun- 
dance ; principally Graptolites, the very 
simplest form of animal existence; the 
Polyps, or Coralines; the Crinoides, and a 
most singular and interesting race of Crus- 


appear to have been among the very first of 
created beings. 

So low is the organization of the group of 
animals, constituting the true corals, that 
former naturalists denied their animal char- 
acter, and from superficial examination of 
their external appearance, placed them 
among the wonders of the vegetable world. 
But these apparently insignificant little crea- 
tures assume a greater importance in the 
history of our world, when we view them as 
the authors of the immense coral reefs, and 
limestone rocks, so widely spread, and im- 
portant in nature. It is now clearly ascer- 
tained that many strata of limestone are 
coral-reefs, formed by these creatures, and 
changed from the coraline form by great 
and immense pressure. It is in the Ocean, 
however, that the herculean labor and in- 
dustry of the coral insect is displayed. Seas 
and shallows, once navigable, have become 
in process of time so filled by these ani- 
mals, as to become impassable; and not 
only barriers and reefs owe their origin to 
these humble means, but large lands, stretch- 
ing for miles in the centre of the Ovean, 
rise gradually from beneath the surface of 
of the sea, and, becoming clothed with ver- 
dure and vegetation, at last offer a resting 


tacean animals called Trilobites, so called| place for the daring seafarer. 


from the body being divided into three lobes 


by two fissures, running through the length. 


Mr. Lyell is of opinion that corals build 
upon the rims and in the craters of subma- 


Beginning with the simplest form of orga-|rine volcanoes; and this opinion derives 
nized beings, we find the species of Polyps| confirmation from the fact, that these reefs 


called Graptolites, found in a fossil state. 


are always observed to be of a circular or 


These seem to have been, says Professor} oval form, often surrounded by a deep, and 
Ansted, the horny skeletons and animals not| sometimes an unfathomable Ocean.* Upon 


unlike those which are often met with on 
the coral and sea-weeds of the coast of Eng- 


these foundations the reef-building saxige- 
nous corals become attached, and slowly ac- 


Jand. They were formed like these, by a|cumulating in numbers, and gradually de- 
vast multitude of individual Polyps attached] positing their carbonate of lime, they by 
to a tough central mass, the whole constitu-| degrees construct these large piles, which, 
ting a kind of compound animal, in which|at last emerging from the Ocean’s bosom, 
each individual works to increase the gene-|appear as newly-formed continents and 
ral mass, and is affected by that which af-jislands. The grand scale on which these 
fects this mass ; but each, also, has a sepa-|minute animals are at work, may be ima- 
rate existence, being provided with a stom-|gined when we hear that there is a chain of 
ach and arms, to obtain and digest food,|coral-reefs, nearly 500 miles in length, in 
and capable of being injured or destroyed|the Indian Ocean ; that on the coast of New 
without the functions of the complete body| Holland is an unbroken line of the same, 
being at all interfered with. These animals|nearly 400 miles long; and that between 


* Professor Ansted. Pic. Sketches of Creation. 


page 35. 


this and New Guinea, another coral forma- 





* Dr. Comstock’s and Mr. Lyell’s Geologies 
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tion exists, 700 miles in extent!* How 
strange it is, that such simple means can re- 
sist the ever-flowing and roaring sea— 
that such simple animals can uprear a ma- 
sonry which shall resist the violence of the 
waves, and defy the power of the breakers. 
Is it not strange that a single polyp can form 
a structure in the bosom of the deep, which 
shall stand, a victorious antagonist to the 
storm, when the works of man shall have 
crumbled into nothing before the relentless 
fury of a disturbed ocean !f 

Another curious animal belonging to the 
Silurian group, is the Lily Encrinite, so. 
called ‘‘because many of them exhibit 
the appearance of a cup-shaped flower, 
opening on the top of a stalk, with nume- 
rous tentacula or arms branching in all di- 
rections for the seizure of prey !’’ The stalk 
and tentacula were composed of innumera- 
ble small plates of calcarious or bony sub- 
stance, connected by a muscular integu- 
ment, so as to be capable of bending in all 
directions. The bottom of a sea, says 
Chambers, filled with a number of such an- 
imals, yielding to its every current and im- 
pulse, and each spreading about its far- 
reaching arms for prey, must have been a 
striking sight. Fragments and single bones 
of the Encrinite are found in vast quantities, 
forming in some places the principal portion 
of masses a hundred and twenty feet thick !t 

But by far the most interesting fossil of 
this period, is the Trilobite, an animal which 
appears at one time to have been spread 
over the whole Earth, or in the waters on 
the earth. There were several varieties of 
this curious animal, amounting, according to 
M. Brogniant, to five genera, and seventeen 
species. The fossil remains of the Tribo- 
lite were long supposed to be those of in- 
sects ; (Entomolithus paradoxus,) but after 
matured investigation they have been fixed 
in the class of Crustaceans. The front part 
of the body of the Trilobite was formed 
like a large crescent shaped shield, while 
the hinder portion consisted of a broad tri- 


* Comstock. Chambers In. for the People. Vol. 1, p. 
29. 

t Sharpe’s Magazine. 

{ A most interesting description of these animals, il- 
lustrated by cuts, may be seen in Professor Buckland’s 
Bridgewater Treatise. 


angular tail, composed of segments folding 
over each other like the tail of the lobster. 

The animal, remarks Professor Ansted, 

seems not to have had antenne, and to have 

possessed short and rudimentary legs. From 

the absence of antenne, and the want of 
powerful extremeties, as well as from the 

manner in which these fossils are found, we 

may conclude that the different species 

lived for the most part in shallow water, not 
buried in mud, but floating near the surface 

with their under side uppermost, feeding on 
the minute and perhaps microscopic animac- 

ules that usually abound in such localities.* 

The most peculiar organ of the Trilobite, 

however, was the eye, which was composed 
of four hundred minute spherical lenses placed 
in separate compartments, and so situated 
that at the animal’s usual place directly under 
the surface of the water it could see every- 
thing around without moving from the spot 
in which it was lying.t Philosophers have 
remarked with delighted surprise the evi- 
dence afforded by the eye of the Trilobite, 
that the air and light were generally the 
same in the early ages of the earth as now, 
and that the sea must have been as clear ; 
for if the water had been that imaginary 
turbid and compound chaotic fluid, from the 
precipitates of which some Geologists have 
supposed the materials of the surface of the 
earth to be derived, what use would the 
Trilobite have had for such delicate visual 
organs? ‘‘ With regard to the atmosphere 
also we infer, that had it differed materially 
from its actual condition, it might have so 
far affected the rays of light, that a corres- 
ponding difference from the eyes of existing 
Crustaceans would have been found in the 
organs on which the impressions of such 
rays were then received. Regarding sight 
itself also, we learn from the resemblance of 
these most ancient organizations to existing 
eyes, that the mutual relations of sight to 
the eye, and of the eye to sight, were the 
same at the time when Crustaceans endowed 
with the faculty of vision were first placed 
at the bottom of the primeval seas, as at the 
present moment.”’} 


* Ansted’s An. World. 

t Chis kind of eye is also common to the butterfly, and 
the dragonfly, the former of which has 35,000, and the 
latter 14,000 lenses ! 

t Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise, vol. 1. page 303. 
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A few fossil land plants are found in this 
formation, but all of the simplest structure, 
and indicating the existence only of marshy 
and damp grounds. The principal species 
are the Filices, or ferns ; the Equisetacee, or 
mare’s tail; and the Sycopodiacee, or club- 
mosses. The most numerous species of fern 
was that which is now common among rocks, 
and in shady places,and found all over Europe 
and America. ‘‘ The mare’s tail,” says Dr. 
Mantell, ‘‘is an elegant plant, having a suc- 
culent erect jointed stem. The joints of the 


stem are furnished with short sheathes, or| 


rings, colored black and white.” This plant 
is in common use for scouring wood, and 
polishing metals. The outer bark or cuticle 
contains a quantity of silex, and hence it 
will scratch the hardest steel. The plant is 
about two feet high, and a little larger than 
a pipe stem. The club-moss is so named in 
allusion to the shape of the root, which is 
said to resemble a wolf’s foot. It is now 
known as the ground pine, and is used in 
decorating churches and houses in Christ- 
mas times. 

We have now enumerated the principal 
forms of animal and vegetable existences 
found in Silurian strata of the earth’s sur- 
face. How long this period continued it is 
impossible to say. The work of God had 
commenced—living creatures were placed 
on the earth, as it was adapted to their com- 
fort and enjoyment, and yet subject to pain, 
danger, and death. 


Tracing the history of our planet in these 
remote ages, we come to the Devonian, or 
Old Red Sandstone group. Here we find 
that the corals, the shell-fish and the crus- 
tacea of the former period have passed 
away, and in their place we find Fishes,* 
chiefly. if not entirely, of the Placoid and 
Ganoid order. It is not until we reach the 
chalk age that we meet with higher orders 
of fish—the Ctenoids and Cycloids. The 
most remarkable group of fishes met with 
in the Devonian formation, are the Cepha- 
laspis, or buckle-headed fish; the Pterich- 
thys, or wing fish; and the Coccosteus, 


* Fishes are divided, by M. Agassiz, into four orders: 
1; The Ganoids, from the Greek “ ganas,”’ splendor. 2. 
The Placoids, from the Greek “ plaz,” a shield. 3. The 
Ctenoids, from the Greek “ ctenos,” a comb. 4. The 
Cycloids, from the Greek “ cyclos,” a circle. 








which Hugh Miller describes as “‘a Cepha- 
laspis with a scale covered tail attached, and 
the horns of the crescent-shaped head cut 
off.”’ 

The Cephalaspis, or buckle-headed fish, 
has been described by Prof. Ansted and Mr. 
Hugh Miller as having its whole body cov- 
ered with scales, which varied in shape in 
different parts and seem to have been dis- 
posed in series. But the head was the most 
singular part of this animal. It has been 
compared (by the gentlemen quoted above) 
to the crescent-shaped blade of a saddler’s 
cutting-knife, the body forming the handle. 
It is extremely broad and flat, extending on 
each side considerably beyond the body, and 
the bones appear to have been firmly solder- 
ed together, so as to form one shield, the 
whole head being thus apparently covered 
by a single plate of enamelled bone, and 
when seen detached from the body hardly 
to be distinguished from the head of a trilo- 
bite.* M. Agassiz supposes that the singu- 
lar shape of the head served as a sort of de- 
fence to this animal in case of an attack. 

The head and anterior part of the body of 
the Pterichthys, (or winged-fish) are covered 
with large scutcheons, or bony plates, of an- 
gular forms, and fitted nicely to each other. 
In some respects the Pterichthys resembles 
the Coccosteus. The eyes are small, and on 
each side of the head is a process of consid- 
erable length, moving in all directions, and 
which appears to have been a weapon of de- 
fense, like the horns of the bull-head. 
‘“‘ From the junction of the head and body 
there extended that pair of singular paddles 
or wings from which the genus has been 
named, and which have been supposed to 
answer the same purpose as the horns of the 
Cephalaspis, and defend the animal from 
the attacks of its enemies.” 

The mouth of the Coccosteus is vertically 
situated ; and its teeth, instead of being de- 
tached organs set in the jaw, are cut out of 
the solid bone in the manner of the teeth in 
a saw. The upper part of the body was 
covered by one large plate, and the lower 
part by four plates of curious shape. 

Judging from the fossil remains, the wa- 
ters during the period we have been consid- 


** The Old Red Sandstone.’—Hugh Miller. Prof. 
Ansted’s Ancient World. 
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ering, must have been full of fishes, with the 
habits of those now abounding in the seas 
and oceans. This period seems as full of 
fishes as the previous period was remarkable 
for the fragments of corals, shells, and the 
creatures of inferior organizations. 

We come next, in our ascending order, to 
the Carboniferous formation, which has been 
styled by Geologists the ‘Golden Age of 
the Pre-Adamite World.” The earth having 
now cooled to a ‘sufficient temperature to 
promote the growth of plants without being 
injurious to them, is for the first time clothed 
in all the rich verdure of a tropical climate. 
Ferns, cacti, gigantic equiseturns,, and many 
plants of which there are no existing types, 
grew and lived and died in vast ana impen- 
etrable forests; while the bulrush and the 
cane occupied the swamps and lowlands. 
This is the period when the great coal-beds 
and strata of ironstone were deposited, which 
supply us with fuel for our fires, and mate- 
rials for our machinery. Doubtless the 
Earth then presented a lovely aspect, had it 
been possible to have beheld it; the mighty 
forests unawakened by a sound save that of 
the sighing of the wind ; the silent seas, in 





This is sometimes called the ‘“‘ Age of Rep- 
tiles.”’ The most singular fact connected 
with this period is, the impression, in the 
solid rock, of the footsteps of vast numbers 
and varieties of the Saurian or Lizard tribe, 
and of gigantic Birds and Tortoises. It is 
evident from these footmarks that crocodiles 
and lizards of various forms afd gigantic 
stature roamed through the Earth. Some 
of the most remarkable of the reptilian ani- 
mals of this period, are the Plesiosaurus, 
and the Ichthyosaurus. 

Baron Cuvier asserts the structure of the 
Plesiosaurus to have been the most hetero- 
clite, and its character altogether the most 
monstrous, that have yet been found amid 
the ruins of a former world.* To the head 
of a Lizard, it united the teeth of a croco- 
dile ; a neck of enormous length, resembling 
the body of a Serpent; a trunk and tail hav- 
ing the proportions of an ordinary quad- 
ruped, the ribs of a Chameleon, and the pad- 
dles of a Whale. The most striking peculi- 
arity in the Plesiosaurus, is the great lengti) 
of its neck; the Giraffe, a very long-necked 
quadruped, has only seven vertebre of the 





which the new-born denizens of the deep 
roamed at will; the vast inland lakes for 
ages unruffied but by the fitful breeze; all 
present to the mind’s eye a picture of sur- 
passing,solitary grandeur.”* There we should 
find the tapering and elegant form of the 
Sigillaria, the graceful drooping Calamites, 
and towering alone in solitary grandeur, the 
stately .d/tingia reared its lofty head. There 
also appears the Megalichthys, or great fish. 
This was an animal of great bulk, and prob- 
ably of immense strength. It had a large 
head and powerful jaws, provided with for- 
midable teeth, some projecting beyond the 
rest, and many of them measuring two 
inches across the base. Its scales were five 
inches in diameter, its powerful tail would 
give it great rapidity in swimming. Judg- 
ing from its jaws and teeth, it must have been 
a carniverous creature of dreadful voracity, 
and capable of great destruction to the infe- 
rior races. 

On arriving at the Triassic Series, (or 
New Red Sandstone formation) we find en- 
tirely new orders of vegetables and animals. 


*“ Geology and the Bible Consistent,” page 227. 





neck; but the monster we are speaking of, 
has no less than thirty and sometimes as 
many as forty vertebrae. The jaws were 
large and strong, and armed with upwards 
of one hundred long, pointed teeth.t It 
lived in shallow seas and estuaries, and 
would seem, from its organs of respiration, 
to have required frequent supplies of fresh 
air. Mr. Conybeare describes it as ‘‘ swim- 
ming upon, or near the surface, arching its 
long neck like the swan, and occasionally 
darting it down at the fish which happened 
to float within its reach.’ Some curious 
particulars respecting these creatures have 
been obtained in an extraordinary way; 
namely, by the discovery of fragments and 
half-digested remains of their food, found in 
the situation once occupied by the stomach 
and bowels of some specimens ; the animal 
in these instances having died before its last 
meal was digested. Nor is this all; for the 
pellets ejected from the intestines of the 
Plesiosaurus and I[chthyosaurus (coprolites) 


*“ Cet habitant de l’ancien monde est peut étre la plus 
hétéroclite et celui de tous qui paroit le plus mériter le 
nom de monstre.”’ 





t Buckland. Bridgewater Treatise. 
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have been found in vast quantities, and in 
these are fish scales and fragments of the 
bones of reptiles.* 

The Ichthyosaurus was a determined and) 
unrelenting enemy to the animal just de- 
scribed. The Ichthyosaurus, or Fish Liz- 
ard, has been found in a fossil state from 
twenty-five to thirty feet in length, and ten 
species are enumerated. This reptile has 
the head of a Lizard, the vertebre of a Fish, 
which were more than a hundred, and the 
sternum of the Ornithorhyncus as instru- 
ments of elevation and depression. Its pad- 
dles were composed of a great number of 
bones, about a hundred, which gave the an- 
imal great power in swimming. The tail of 
this animal was of very great length and 
strength ; its eye was enormously large, be- 
ing in its longest direction from thirteen to 
sixteen igches. It had the peculiar con- 
struction which enabled it to convert it into 
a telescope or microscope at pleasure, so that 
it could see objects at a great distance, eith- 
er in the water or on land, or objects near 
by. This creature must have been a power- 
ful swimmer, and its length of vision, tre- 
mendous jaw, and short, strong neck, made 
it a destructive and terrific animal, well 
qualified for the office for which Providence 
had designed it. Its prey was followed with 
certainty, whether near or remote, by night 
or by day, siezed with wonderful power and 
crushed in an instant; so that though an ex- 
ecutioner, its victims scarcely knew suffer- 
ing. There is not a creature on earth com- 
bining the powers of this fearful animal, and 
probably not a single creature of his time 
dared to meet him in combat. He was pro- 
bably ever in pursuit of prey, devouring it, 
or contending with his enemies, except when 
gorged or asleep.t 

The Oolitic group derives its name from 
a kind of limestone conspicuous in it, called 
Oolite. This group is sometimes included 
in the Lias formation. The principal marine 
animals of this group are the Oolitic Coral, 
(4strea,) Star fishes, an extinct genus of 
sea urchins, (Cidaris,) the Oolitic Shrimp, 
(Megachirus,) the Ammonite and the Belam- 
nite, and a large animal called the Mosau- 
rus. The land animals, however, are the 


*Romance of Geology. Chambers. 


t The Bible and Geology consistent. Murphy. 








most interesting creatures of this period. 
Among them are the Megalosaurus, the Pte- 
rodactyl, the Iguanodon, and the Hylesau- 
rus, or Reptile of the woods. 

The fossil remains of the Mosaurus were 
first found near the city of Maestricht. It 
was a gigantic animal resembling the Lizard 
race, and was about twenty-five feet long, 
with a head four feet long. _ Its tail was long, 
and flattened to serve as an oar in propelling 
the creature through the water. He had 
four paddles, with which he raised himself 
at will to the surface of the water. 


The Megalosaurus was a huge carniverous 
land animal of great voracity and enormous 
size and strength. In form it must have re- 
sembled the Hippopotamus of our day. “It 
was most likely provided with a true reptilian 
tail, whose length was considerable, although 
not so great in proportion as that of existing 
Crocodiles. His jaws were filled with teeth 
—strong and powerful cutting instruments, 
for the fore part was sharp and jagged, and 
the hind part much thicker and blunt, while 
ample provision was made for a constant 
succession during the whole life time of the 
animal.* 


But by far the most curious and nonde- 
script animal yet described is the Pterodac- 
tyl. Mainly a reptile of the Lizard kind, its 
body possessed some of the characteristics 
of the Mammalia; it had the wings of a Bat, 
the neck of a Bird, and a head furnished 
with long jaws full of teeth, so that in this 
last part of its organization it bore some re- 
semblance to the Crocodile. ‘Their eyes 
were enormously large, so that they could 
see in the dark and in the water. It was 
equally able to fly, to creep, or to climb.’ 
From their wings, says Dr. Buckland, pro- 
jected fingers, terminated by long hooks. 
like the curved claw or the thumb of the 
Bat. Thus, like Milton’s fiend, qualified for 
all services and all elements, the creature 
was a fit companion for the kindred reptiles 
that swarmed in the seas or crawled on the 
shores of a turbulent planet. 


“ The fiend, 
O’er bog, or steep, threugh strait, rough, dense or rare, 
With head, hands, wings or feet, pursues his way, 
And swims or sinks, or wade, or creeps, or flies.” 


* Prof. Ansted. 
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With flocks of such creatures flying in the 


air, and shoals of no less inonstrous ichthy-| 


of low degree which crawl upon the land.” 
We will not stop to describe the fossils pe- 


osauri and plesiosauri swarming in the ocean, | culiar to this formation. 


and gigantic crocodiles and tortoises crawl- 
ing on the shores of the primeval lakes and 
rivers, air, sea and Jand must have been! 
strangely tenanted in those early periods of; 
our infant world.* 

The Iguanodon was a huge animal, of the 
crocodile species, nearly resembling the Igu- 
ana of South America, which lives upon 
seeds and vegetables. The length of this 
reptile was about thirty feet, and its body 
measured fourteen feet in circumference! A 
curious projection resembling a horn grew 
out of its head. The circumference of its 
thigh bone is seven feet! This is larger than 
that of the Elephant. 

The Hyleosaurus or Replile of the Woods 
was another reptile of the Lizard kind, and 
of huge dimensions. The animal, says Prof. 
Ansted, was probably about fifteen: feet long 


and of a height proportioned to that of the| 


Megalosaurus. It was covered with a scaly 
armor, the plates being oval or circular, and 
therefore not fitting one another, but studded 
in unconnected order over the surface of a 
tough skin. It has been supposed by Dr. 
Mantell, that certain broad bones found with 
the skeleton formed a fringe on the back of 
the animal, but Prof. Owen has suggested 
that they may with with greater probability, 
be ribs which defended the abdomen, analo- 
gous to a corresponding contrivance in the 
Ornithorhynchus.t 

Passing on now to the Chalk Period, we 
find the land in many places submerged. 
The fossils are marine in their character. 
Sponges, Corals, Star-fish and marine rep- 
tiles inhabited the globe, which must have 
presented a wild waste of waters, full of 
living, active creatures. ‘ The sterility and 
solitude,”’ says Dr. Buckland, ‘‘ which have 
been attributed to the depths of the ocean, 
exist only in the fictions of poetic fancy. The 
ocean is crowded with life, perhaps more 
abundantly than the air and the surface of 
the earth; and the bottom of the sea, within 
a certain depth, accessible to light, swarms 
with countless hosts of worms and creeping 
things, which represent the kindred families 


* Geological Transactions. Vol. ILI., part I. 
t Prof. Ansted’s Ancient World, 
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This era_seems to have been one of pecu- 
liar tranquillity, undisturbed by earthquakes 
or other igneous forces. Our planet 
now approaching the state when -it will be 
fit for the reception of Mun, and in the 
next age we find some of tthe existing spe- 
cies of animals. It is worthy of observa- 
tion, remarks*a very elegant writer on Geo- 
logy, that at the different periods when the 
world had attained a state suitable for this 
existence, the various orders of animal and 
vegetable life-were created: In the “dark 
ages’’ of Geological history, wher the. globe 
had comparatively subsided ‘from a ‘state of 
fusion, it was barren; sterile, and uninhabi- 
ted; next, the waters having become. eo: 
enough, some‘of thé lowést orders*of shell- 
fish and zoophites ~peopled them + subse- 
quently fishes were®formed, and for ages 
‘constituted the highest order of aninval life ; 
after this we enter upon theage of Reptiles, 
when gigantic Crocodiles and Lazard-like 
forms dwelt in fenny marshes, or reposed on 
the black mud of slow-moving rivers; and 
we now reach the period wher the noblest 
order of animal life, the class.to which Man 
himself belongs, Mammalia, began to peo- 
ple the Earth. 


Our limits will not pertnit’ us to db more 
than allude briefly to somé of. the aon in- 
teresting animals of this period. * aes 
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The Dinotherium, or Fearful Great Beast 
was a quadruped of this period, “ temarka- 
ble for its magnitude and relation, ta the 
elephantine races of the later periods. It 
probably lived in swamps and morasses. It 
has been found eighteen or twenty feet long. 
The body was large, resembling the Hippo- 
potamus. Its legs were nearly ten feet long, 
and yet not raised very high above the 
ground. Its head was probably seldom 
raised above the water, and it had a probos- 
cis like an elephant. It had a pair of strong, 
‘long tusks, secured by the under jaws anc 
curved downwards, similar to the Walrus. 
These tusks were probably used as pickaxes 
to dig vegetables for food, and perhaps to 
serve as anchors to attach them to the banks 
of rivers or lakes where they dwelt during 
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sleep. It was the largest of all the herbivo- 
rous quadrupeds.” 

Another huge quadruped was the Great 
Mastodon. We have several very complete 
skeletons of this creature. In height, the 
Mastodon seems to have been about twelve 
feet, a stature which the Indian Elephant 
accasionally attains. But the bady of the 
Mastodon was greatly elongated in compari- 
son with the Elephant’s, and its limbs were 
thicker. In its structure, except in one 
point, it resembled that of the Elephant. 
This was the cheek-teeth, which are divi- 
ded, on their upper surface, into a number 
of rounded, obtyse prominences, arranged 
not like the Elephant’s, but like those of the 
wild-boar and hippopotamus ; whence it is 
concluded, that, like the latter animals, the 
Mastodon must have lived on vegetables, 
roots, and aquatic plants. The lower jaw of 
a skeleton found on the Hudson is two feet 
ten inches in length, and weighs siaty 

ounds !* 

Allied, in some respects to the Mastodon, 
but greatly surpassing him in gigantic sta- 
ture, was the Megatherium, or Great Beast. 
Let us take a general view of this extraor- 
dinary animal, (says Prof, Ansted) whose 
singularly massive proportions cannot but 
strike every one with astonishment. Its 
length is nineteen feet, its breadth across the 
Joins nearly six feet, its height not more than 
nine. The general proportions of the body 
rather resemble thase of the Hippopotamus 
than the Elephant; and the trunk itself, 
much larger than that of any Hippopotamus 
is terminated by a pelvis, and by hind ex- 
tremities nearly three times as large as 
those of the most gigantic Elephant! The 
hind legs are provided with feet, set at 
right angles to the leg, as in the Bear; the 
heel projects nearly fifteen inches back- 
yards, and the toes, armed with claws, 
proceed more than twice that distance for- 
wards, so that a proper base is afforded for 
the massy column, and the whole is able to 
sustain the weight that once rested upon it. 
There is also, in qddjtion to the hind legs, 
a tail more than equal to them in length, 
and proportionally thick and strong; and 
this tail must have supported, instead of de- 
- pending from the broad termination of the 
* Romance of Geology, page 27. 








pelvic region. To match these strange pro- 
portions of the hinder extremity, we find 
the fore-legs longer than the corresponding 
part in the hind limb, but having a perfect 
mechanism for free motion in all directions. 
The extremity was terminated by unusually 
broad expanded feet, of which the propor- 
tions, however, are much reduced in appear- 
ance, in eonsequence of the massiveness of 
the leg itself, already described. The foot 
is five toed; and the two outer toes were 
provided with claw bones of great size and 
strength. The skull of this strange mon- 
ster was exceedingly small and narrow, and 
was connected to the trunk by a neck of 
moderate length. The whole body gradu- 
ally tapers forward from the enormous pel- 
vis and gigantic head-quarters, which offer 
a singular contrast to the short neck and 
slender head. Thus heavily constructed, 
and ponderously accoutred, it could neither 
run, nor leap, nor climb, nor burrow under the 
ground, and in all its movements must have 
been very slow ; but what need of rapid lo- 
comotion to an animal whose occupation of 
digging roots for food was almost stationary? 
And what need of speed for flight from foes 
to a creature whose giant carcass was en- 
closed in an impenetrable cuirass,* and who 
by a single pat of his paw, or lash of his 
tail, could in an instant have demolished the 
largest Crocodile ?+ 

The only remaining animals of interest, 
are the Mylodon and the -Megalonyx. The 
Mylodon was smaller than the Megatherium, 
and somewhat resembles the Sloth, in the 
form of the skull and teeth. ‘Its body was 
shorter than that of the Hippopotamus, but 
had a pelvis as broad and deeper than an 
Elephant. It had two short and massive 
hind legs, very thick and strong. The tail 
was as long as the legs, and very thick and 
strong, apparently to support the body on 
the hinder parts. Naturalists suppose this 
animal fed on trees, that it first dug around 
the roots, and pulled the tree down, and 
fed on the leayes and bark.” 

The Megalonyx received its name from 
Jefferson, who first described some of its 


* We neglected to say, thet a coat of armor, of solid 
bone, an jnch and a half in thickness, covered the hide 
ef the Megatherium. 

t Buckland and Ansted’s Ancient World. 
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bones, and who thought it belonged to an 
extinct feline tribe of vast size. But the 
great French naturalist, Baron Cuvier, upon 
examining one of its claws, immediately 
pronounced that the animal was herbiverous, 
after the manner of the sloth. The Mega- 
lonyx could not have climbed trees, because 
of its great weight; but its great height ena- 
bled him to reach the leaves of most trees, 
without the necessity of climbing them. It 
is even possible that the weight and strength 
of the creature may have been serviceable 
in bending down, and perhaps in overturn- 
ing trees, the branches of which contained 
his food.t 

The World now probably presented an 
appearance nearly similar to what it does at 
present. The land, which in the chalk for- 
motion was under water, has again emerged, 
and swarms with life; vast savannahs rich 
with verdure, and decked in a luxuriant garb 
with trees, plants, grasses and shrubs, and 
inward lakes, to which the Elephant, the 
Megatherium, the huge Dinotherium, and 
many other extinct races of animals, came 
to slake their thirst, form the principal char- 
acteristics of this period. 

There is something peculiarly interesting 
in looking back to this early period in the 
history of our planet. Professor Ansted 
gives a vivid picture of the state of the 
world at the period just before the creation 
of man. Our world, says that gentleman, 
then, perhaps, presented a condition of veg- 
etation (especially in South America) little 
different from that still characteristic of it; 
numerous clumps of forest trees were dot- 
ted about at intervals, and the intervening 
country was covered for the most part by 
rich and luxuriant vegetation. In the half 
swampy tracts, or in the pools formed by the 
shifting of the beds of rivers, the Foxadon 
there dwelt ; and over the broad plains the 
Macrasechenia slowly paced. At one spot 
numerous bare trunks of trees, stripped of 
their verdure, rotten, and half decayed, or 
alive again with the busy tread of millions 
of ants and other insects, mark the vicinity 
of the great leaf-eating tribe. The Glyp- 
toelon, with his heavy tread, slowly advan- 
ces under the weight of a thick and cum- 
brous coat of mail, and finally clears away 

$ Romance of Geology, page 29. 





the half destroyed vegetation. We picture 
to the mind’s eye the gigantic Dinotherium 
raking and grubbing with its huge tusks the 
aquatic plants that grew in the pools and 
shallow lakes ; or, as Dr. Buckland describes 
it, sleeping with its head hooked on to the 
bank, and its nostrils sustained above water 
so as merely to breathe, while the body re- 
mained floating at ease beneath the surface. 

But presently the Megatherium himself 
appears, toiling slowly on, from some great 
tree recently laid low, and quite stripped of 
its green covering. The earth groans under 
the enormous mass ; each step bears down 
and crushes the thickly growing reeds and 
other plants; but the monster continues to 
advance towards a noble tree, the monarcli 
of this primeval forest. For a while he 
pauses before it, as if doubting whether, 
having resisted the storms of so many sea- 
sons, it will yield even to his vast strength. 
But soon his resolution is taken. Having 
set himself to the task, he first loosens the 
soil around the tree to a gteat depth by the 
powerful claws on his fore-feet, and in this 
preliminary work he employs himself for 
awhile; and now observe him carefully. 
Marching close to the tree, watch him as he 
plants his inonstrous hind feet carefully and 
earnestly, the long projecting claw taking 
firm and deep hold of the ground. This 
tail is so placed as to rest on the ground 
and support the body. The hind legs are 
set, and the animal, lifting itself up like a 
huge Kangaroo, grasps the tree with its fore 
legs at as great a height as possible, and 
firmly grapples it with the muscles of the 
trunk, while the pelvis and hind limbs, ani- 
mated by the nervous influence of the un- 
usually large spinal cord, combine all their 
forces in the effort about to be made. And 
now conceive the massy frame of the Me- 
gatherium convulsed with the mighty wrest- 
ling, every vibrating fibre reacting upon its 
bony attachment with the force of a hun- 
dred giants; extraordinary must be the 
strength and proportions of the tree, if when 
rocked to and fro, to tight and left, in such 
an embface, it can long withstand the efforts 
of its assailant. The tree at length gives 
way; the animal, although shaken and 
weary with the mighty effort, at once begins 
to strip off every green twig. The effort, 
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however, even when successful, was not un- 
attended with danger. The tree in falling 
would sometimes by its weight crush its 
powerful assailant, and the bulky animal 
unable to guide it in its fall, might often be 
injyred by: the trunk or the larger branches. 
To :guard against some of this risk, the 
‘skull, the most exposed part, is found to 
exhibit more than usual defence against in- 
jury. It is more cellular than is usual 
with other animals, and the inner and stron- 
ger plate is covered with an outer table and 
intermediate walls, to resist a sudden and 
violent shock.* 

Meanwhile the waters are not destitute of 
inhabitants. Here we behold the mighty 
whale, monarch of the deep, sporting in the 
pre-Adamite seas as he now does amidst the 
icebergs of the Arctic ocean; the Walrus 
and the Seal, now denizens of the colder 
climes, mingling with the tropical Manati ; 
while the rivers were peopled with gigantic 
Crocodiles, Turtles and Tortoises. In the 
forest, troops of Monkeys might be seen skip- 
ping lightly from branch to branch in the 
various trees, or heard mowing and chatter- 
ing and howling in the deep recesses of the 
wood. Of the birds, some clothed in plu- 
mage of almost tropical brilliancy, were busy 
in the forests, while others, such as the 
Eagle and Vulture, hovered over the spots 
where death had been busy. Gigantic ser- 
pents might have been seen insidiously 
watching their prey. Other serpents in 
gaudy dress were darting upon the smaller 
quadrupeds and birds, and insects glittered 
brightly in the sun. 
life and activity existed, and that, too, not 
far distant from the spots on which are 
placed great cities.t 

Before we conclude we may add, that 
many general readers do not perceive the 
difference between the Geological terms, 
‘© Fossils,” and “‘ Remains.” The first word 
is applied to the forms of animals and vege- 
tables which have become petrified, stone 
like. These are always found in the vari- 
ous secondary strata, and hence these strata 
are called ‘ fossiliferous.’’ The second word 
is applied to the bodies or limbs of vegeta- 
bles and animals which are not petrified ; 


* Ansted. Professor Owen on the Mylodon—p. 23. 
t Picturesque Sketches of Creation. 


All these indications of 








but the bony structure remains, and in rare 
instances the flesh remains, as in the well 
known case of the body of an extinct species 
of Elephant, called Mammoth, found em- 
bedded in the frozen mud and sand of the 
river Lena in Liberia, the flesh of which 
was so completely preserved as to afford 
food to the days of the Arctic fishermen. 
These remains are found in the Diluvium or 
Drift, and Alluvium formation or strata. 
These remains of the Elephant have been 
found in Diluvium and Alluvium, in various 
parts of Asia, Europe and America, and are 
particularly interesting. Two species of the 
living elephant are found—the Indian or 
Asiatic, and the African. The third species 
is principally found in many parts of Amer- 
ica, and is now extinct. This is called Mam- 
moth, from an Arabic word (Bebemoth) sig- 
nifying elephant. Several entire carcasses 
of this extinct species have been found in 
the United States. One was long known 
and seen in Peale’s Museum in Philadelphia. 
It was fifteen feet long and eleven feet hich. 
It was found in Orange County, N. Y. The 
most remarkable locality is at the Big Bone 
Lick, in Kentucky, where a vast number of 
bones of extinct and living species of ani- 
mals are to be found. It has been estimated 
that the bones of one hundred Mastodons, 
twenty Elephants, two Oxen, two Deer, and 
one Megalonyx have been carried away. 
Our readers are reminded that the Elephant 
is the genus, and Mastodon and Mammoth 
are species. The difference between the 
Mastodon and the Mammoth is in the teeth. 
The grinders of the Mastodon have eleva- 
tions or points—those of the Mammoth are 
flat or smooth. Two large teeth of the Mas- 
todon have been recently found in the side 
of a hill and at the bottom of a small stream 
near Washington in Western Pennsylvania. 
An enormous animal (Sivatherium) has re- 
cently been found in India in concretionary 
Diluvium, longer than the Rhinoceros. 
Finally, the science of Geology, has be- 
come one of the most important of all the 
natural sciences. It contributes incalcula- 
bly to the comforts of life, and to the power, 
wealth and civilization of man. The metals 
and all mineral substances which are now 
used in the Arts, can now be detected by 
the light of this science, and are not left to 
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chance for discovery. Hence, the Govern- 
ment of every civilized country, has been 
employing Geologists to explore its territory, 
and their discoveries have added, and will 
for ages continue to add, incalculably to pow- 
er and wealth of the State, by additional dis- 
coveries of hitherto unknown mineral sub- 
stances. Most of the States of our Union 
have employed Geologists for this purpose, 
and have been in every instance amply 
repaid. ; 


S. A. L. 
Washington, Pa. 


Norte. Our object in this article has been to give a pop- 
ular account of the “* Wonders of Geology,” and for this 
purpose, we have freely used all the materials that came 
jn our way. 





DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE, 


LINES FOUND IN A JOURNAL. 


Whose was the hand that wrote these lines? 
I know them not: they are to me 
A marvel and a mystery : 

For all my present life combines 


With change and alien thoughts to hold 
There written memories not a part 
Of this my sober, tranquil heart, 

Whose pulses beat so measured, cold! 


The glories of that other lite 
Gone from me surely were most bright, 
And rosy cheeks, flushed with delight 
Were better than this sombre strife 


Which cheats the spirit while it brings 
World-fortune; and uproots the ties 
Of nature, who, with all her dyes 

Flies from the heart on darting wings. 


I write these lines to place the change 
Before my heart in livelier hues ; 
For toil and work and strife confuse, 

And render alien, cold and strange, 


That boyish world; so that I know 
Not if I wandered there, or all 
Is not a dream fantastical, 
Such as the mirage draws below. 
May 8, 1851. 





The afternoon is dull and warm, 

My heart is sick, my spirit faint, 

And with these boyish leaves which paint 
A mind which knew no thought of harm 


To aught on earth—I strive to bring 
Again that wondrous dream, and cheer 
My spirit cold, though not with fear, 

In dreaming of that bygone spring! 


I do not wish to affect a phase 
Of character, which is not true: 
But spite of all I think and do, 
' [linger out regardless days. 


I wish for freedom, air and love, 
Passionate, meet to stir the heart < 
All round me is made up of art 

It seems—l1 cannot freely move! 


Perhaps this feeling is a fate 

Which all must undergo on earth, 

But would my heart felt not this dearth! 
From melancholy, thought’s own mate! 


*Tis well: however it may be; 

Perchance these are the waves of life 

That come to all—through gloom and strife ; 
March on, O soldier brave, and free! 


June 20, 1851. 


A KINGDOM MORTGAGED, 


SEQUEL TO “‘ THE LAST DAYS OF GASTON PHBUs,” 
( Concluded.) 
CHAPTER XVI. 

D’ARTHON ARRIVES IN THE NICK OF TIME. 


Along the rear of the Bishop’s palace, at 
the height of ten or twelve feet from the 
ground, extended a wooden portico with a 
tall balustrade of carved oak representing 
lyres, fasces, bundles of arrows and frightful 
heads of devils who grinned perpetually, as 
if this cynical smile was the only means of 
discharging the gall of their hearts. 


A long row of elms threw over the whole 
a raying shadow. _ 

On this porch and next to a demon more 
hideous than his brethren, stood Alice de 
Roye on the evening the events of which 
we have just related. 

We were wrong in saying that she stood, 
for she leaned upon the tall balustrade, thus 
displaying the undulating lines of her slen- 
der figure in all their girlish beauty. 

She had remained thus for some time, gaz- 
ing at the stars which struggled to preserve 
their light before the wild splendor of the 
moon, and deeply immersed in thought, when 
a flash of light from the garden beneath at- 
tracted her attention. 

She leaned over and saw Evan who had 
come with that strange infatuation of lovers 
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which he had discovered to be Alice’s. 

The Knight came beneath the portico and 
whispered, *‘ Alice.” 

‘“‘ Evan,” utteredinthe same tone told the 
Knight that he had been recognized. 


‘“‘ How can I reach you, dear Alice ?” 

‘“‘T dont think it is possible, Evan,”’ said 
Alice shaking her head, ‘‘we must speak to 
each other as we are.” 

* At this distance ?”’ 

‘Yes, Evan.” 

“ Wait.” 

‘* What are you going to do?” 

‘In one moment I will be on that seat at 
your side.” 

‘Up here !”” 

“ Yes, by this tree.”’ 

And suiting the action to the word, Evan 
threw off the cloak which he had put on for 
concealment, and agile as a wild cat, began 
to climb the jagged trunk of one of the elms 
which shaded the portico. 


It is well known that lovers are a class es- 
pecially favored by that omnipotent God- 
dess whom the ancients painted blindfold 
and seated on her ever turning wheel. 


Thus it happened that Evan whose eyes 
were fixed on his mistress above, and not on 
the earth below, traversed the most slender 
boughs without slipping, and with one vigo- 
rous bound reached the portico where Alice 
awaited him, trembling with love, fear and 
timidity. 

It is a picture for an artist. — 

Alice is seated under the spreading boughs 
through which the moonlight pierces as if 
Diana from the heights of heaven looked cu- 
riously down. 

Evan sits at her feet, his head resting up- 
on her knees, atid thus they converse: 

« Alice, I have come to bid you good-bye.” 

«* What Evan!” 

“T leave Tours to-morrow or the next 
day.” 

‘Leave Tours !” 

‘“‘T have come here in spite of myself to 
make myself miserable for the last time. I 
shall never see you again.” 

The young woman said nothing, but her 
cheeks which had filled with blood at Evan’s 
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first words became suddenly pale, and this 
pallor did not change or disappear. 

‘You do not reply. Alice.’’ 

Alice lowered her head and large tears 
rolled down from her eyes. 

“« Do you love me?” said Evan. 
my departure give you pain. ?” 

“Ves,” 

‘‘Oh sweet word! How happy one is to 
be loved by so pure a heart. Oh D’Arthon! 
D’Arthon you are very unfortunate.” 

‘* What do you say Evan, D’Arthon ?” 

“Yes, do you know him, he whom you 
met in Auvergne ?” 

“ Your friend ?” 

‘One of my dearest. Well, D’Arthon 
denies the existence of true love, he scoffs 
at a woman’s constancy, he says that all are 
false.” 

‘What has made him so distrustful Evan?” 
asked Alice without disdain or anger. 

‘He has never told me.” 

‘Some woman has deceived him.” 

‘Oh a woman’s treachery could never 
have affected his heart so deeply —it is of 
bronze.” 

‘She made it so”’ 

«Oh, I begin to think it is the truth. Such 
a fate would kill me or make me a monster.” 

Alice held down her head. 

‘You weep!” said Evan. 

“ | shall betray your love.” 

“ Alice !”” Evan’s eyes flashed. 

‘Hugh de Guisay,” said Alice in a bro- 
ken voice. 

“Oh heaven!” cried Evan, striking his 
forehead, ‘‘ speak not to me of that man! 
Must his abhorred image ever come like a 
spectre to chill my blood. Alice, I will kill 
that man!” ; 

Then feeling from his knowledge of her 
character that Alice would never marry him 
if his hands were steeped in the blood of 
her betrothed, he continued in a bitter tone, 

«Poverty, cursed poverty! with not a 
castle to carry my wife to in defiance of the 
world! Ah besotted fool, not to accept the. 
offers of the Count D’Armagnac who pre- 
sented to my eyes so glorious a future. 

‘‘ Now I might have been Count of Foix, 
and Hugh de Guisay would never have 
dared to prosecute his charms, he would have 


‘* Does 





broken his engagements, for he is a coward. 
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And this is the consequence of honesty! for 
this I chose the spurs of a Knight in prefer- 
ence to the coronet of an earl unjustly ob- 
tained. Honesty! honesty! cursed hones- 
ty!” 

‘‘He could not break his engagement 
Evan; he has sworn to my father—when 
he was on his death bed—to marry me at 
eighteen. I was seventeen a month ago, and 
rather than disobey my father’s last wishes, 
I will all my life be miserable.” 

‘And you will be miserable Alice! you 
will lead the life of the damned who have 
worked their own misery !”’ 

‘Evan, you are cruel!’ said Alice, sob- 
bing 

The Knight felt his rage disappear before 
these faltering words. He looked at Alice 
in silence for an instant, two large tears 
rolled down his face, and imprinting a last 
kiss upon her lips, he climbed over the ba- 
lustrade and dropped to the ground. 

Just as he entered the shade he turned 
round. Alice was watching him with clasped 
hands and eyes unnaturally fixed. 

Evan went out at the little gate at which 


he had entered, and slowly took his way 
back to the inn. 


He had gone perhaps a hundred yards 


with his head bent down, his face half con- 
cealed in his cloak, and his eyes fixed on va- 
cancy, when just as he passed an old house 
half in ruins, three men rushed out and at- 
tacked him. 

These men were evidently ruffians. 

Evan threw off his cloak, wrapped it round 
his left arm and drew his sword. 

This combat was almost pleasing, as tear- 
ing the flesh is resorted to by unfortunates 
to divert the agony of their minds. 

Evan received in his cloak two of the 
three passes made at him with poniards. 
He turned aside the third with his sword 
and wounded his enemy in the breast, but 
while he was engaged with this one the two 
others closed with him, wrenched the wea- 
pon from his hand and bore him to the 
ground. 

“Die! die!” they exclaimed. 

“Off!” said Evan, “I have no money 
dogs ws 
The ruffian was feeling if he had a coat 
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of mai. Evan writhed like a tiger caug't 
in a net. 

“J have no money I say, what do you 
want?” 

‘“* Your life,”’ replied the ruffian aiming a 
blow at his shoulder, or rather his heart. 

Evan by a violent wrench of his body 
evaded the stroke which would have been 
his death and the dagger point was blunted 
against the pavement. 

At the same instent Evan felt his legs re- 
leased, then the one who knelt upon his 
breast bowed his head to the very ground 
beneath a stroke on the head and Evan rose 
up. 

He saw D’Arthon sword in hand; the 
Knight was calm, but the point of his wea- 
pon was bloody, for it had just nailed a man 
to the ground. 

Two of the ruffians took to their heels and 
disappeared in the ruins before they could 
be followed. The third lay on the ground 
praying. 

‘‘Who are you?” said D’Arthon. 

‘ Bonaventure, Bonaventure! my Lord, 
bring me a priest for the love of heaven!" 
“Why did you attack this gentleman ? 

« A priest, a priest, for the love of Christ!” 
D’ Arthon folded his arms. 
‘You shall not have a priest until you 



































speak and tell me what I ask,”’ he said. 

“Oh God, I am dying!” 

“Who engaged you; foryou are a bravo.”’ 

‘Yes! yes! oh a priest—a—” 

‘«Who pays you ?”’ 

«The Duke—” 

A gurgling was heard. The bravo was 
dead. D’Arthon turned round. 

“ And now Evan are you hurt ?”’ said he. 

‘“‘Na; my God! how did you come so 
opportunely ?” 

‘‘ Ah I have been near for some time.”’ 

‘‘Ah TI am weak, and these men have 
bruised me.” 

*‘Come then, we will go and get a doc- 
tor.”’ 

« Pshaw ! 
Look !”’ 

And Evan set off walking, after picking 
up his sword, followed by D’Arthon pale and 
gloomy. 

They arrived at the hostelry without hav- 
ing exchanged a single word. 


In a day I shall be well. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


HOW WITH THE HELP OF A FLORIN, D’ARTHON DE- 
CIDED A MATTER OF IMPORTANCE, 


The Duke of Berri had not deceived Sir 
Espaing when he assured him that his suit 
was already gained; for from the moment 
that the uncle of the King and one of the 
greatest nobles of the Kingdom appeared in 
the council as the advocate of the Viscount 
de Chauteaubon, or speaking more properly, 
to the councillors, every difficulty disap- 
peared. 

On the very next day Sir Espaing was no- 
tified that the council only awaited his ap- 
pearance to decide in his favor. 

Sir Espaing went and spoke exactly ten 
minutes, at the end of which he sat down 
and the cause was decided immediately in 
his favor. On the same evening a decree of 
the King acknowledged the Viscount’s claim 
on Foix and five minutes after this paper 
was brought to Sir Espaing’s lodgings by a 
lackey of the Duke’s, he went away bend- 
ing under the weight of three bags attached 
to his girdle. 

It was the sop of Cerberus. 

This all powerful paper obtained, the 
Knight signified to his companions that there 
wae no longer any reason for their stay at 
Tours. 

Accordingly at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, Sir Espaing, Sir Roger and Evan had 
girded on their swords, strapped their vali- 
ses tight to the saddle and taken their stirrup 
cup. 

They waited for D’Arthon. 

Ten, twenty, thirty minutes passed, no 
D’ Arthon. 

Evan went and opened the door of his 
room. 

The chevalier was seated at a table with 
a pitcher of wine before him, and balancing 
on the tip of his finger a florin piece. 

His eyes had the look of a man who ru- 
minates deeply. 

‘‘Ho there D’Arthon, they are waiting 
for you below, come my friend !”’ said Evan. 

‘‘ Messire Espaing and Messire Roger ?”’ 

“ Yes, they set out to-day. You know it. 
What are you doing?” 

“ Thinking,” said D’Arthon laconically. 





D’ Arthon saw it. He smiled. 

‘*T am not drunk,” said he. 

‘* Well, come.” 

“Wait an instant, what do you think of 
chance ?” 

‘“T dont understand.” 

‘Chance, my dear chevalier. Throwing 
dice for instance to decide whether you 
shall take poison or plunge a poniard into 
your breast.” 

‘Decidedly D’Arthon, I begin to think 
that Master Jacques’ wine has been too 
strong for you.” 

‘“‘ Bah, did you ever see me drunk ?” 

‘‘T confess I never did, you’re a stout 
drinker. But come, come, they are waiting 
for you, dear D’Arthon.” 

* But your opinion of the chance system, 
you have not told me.’”’ D’Arthon pointed 
to the florin. 

“T think it fit to decide whether Venus 
had red or black hair and that is all.” 

“Ho, ho, Iam of a different opinion.” 

‘“‘ Well dear friend, come let us go.’’ 

“T think differently,” continued D’Ar- 
thon, ‘‘and as I wish to state my ideas on 
this subject, go and tell Sir Espaing and his 
companion that I beg them to come and see 
me in my room.” 

*« Are you jesting ?”’ 

‘«‘ Ah Evan I have lost the faculty of jes- 
ting. I thought you had perceived it. Come, 
do as I ask? 

“Desire Messire Espaing and Sir Roger 
to come and see you.” 

‘Does it give you trouble? 
go myself.” 

“Not at all. Wait.” 

And Evan went out and in a moment re- 
turned with the two Knights. 

“ What’s this Evan tells us chevalier? 
said Espaing. 

“The truth Messieurs, I wish to speak with 
you.” 

‘©On chance, dice ?” 

“ No, not precisely, ’tis a florin at pres- 
ent.” 

The Knights looked at each other as Evan 
had looked at D’Arthon on entering the 
room. 

“Speak chevalier,’ they said. 

D’ Arthon arose. 


I will then 





Evan looked at him more attentively. 


‘‘Gentlemen,” he said, “has it never 
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struck you that a bad understanding existed 
between myself and Messire de Chateau- 
bon?” 

“Yes,” said Espaing, ‘‘I have observed 

’Tis a favorable sign.”’ 

«And [ also,” said Sir Roger, ‘’tis a 
pity.” 

‘‘Well gentlemen,” continued D’Arthon, 
“T shall not return to Orthez or even to 
Bearne, it is disagreeable to live at the court 
of an enemy.” 

‘* Not return?’ said Evan, ‘‘dear D’Ar- 
thon, you are jesting.” 

D’Arthon smiled with affection. 
the third since their acquaintance. 

“Yes, I repeat it,” he said, ‘I shall 
hereafter live at Paris, Tours, Strasbourg, or 
Rome. Which shall it be ?”’ 

“ Chevalier,’ said Espaing, ‘‘ you have 
then made up your mind, you will not re- 
turn?” 

“Parbleu”’ said D’Arthon. 

‘‘And where will you live ?”’ 

“T have just said that this was a matter 
of some doubt. I incline towards Paris.” 

“How will you live ?” said Evan, ‘‘ come 
D’Arthon, give up this idea. My cousin of 
Chateaubon will love you for my sake.” 

The Knight smiled ironically. 


it. 


It was 


“Evan,” said he, “you are a Bearnese 
and you are intelligent as all of them are. 
But Messire your cousin is an Arab, a Jew ; 
that is to say. he is the most subtil man in 
the world. He is too deep for you or any 
man of twenty under heaven. We are ene- 
mies, we will remain so.” 

Alas! it is true,” said Evan. 

‘Well gentlemen,” continued D’Arthon, 
‘since you have come, I have decided 
one point. I shall live at Paris. Now for 
the other.” 

“What other ?”’ asked Espaing. 

‘‘Which I shall serve, King Charles or 
the Duke of Burgundy.” 

‘‘ King Charles of course’’ said Sir Roger. 

‘‘ No, the Duke Philip,” said Sir Espaing. 

«Serve no one,”’ said Evan, ‘‘ come back 
with us to Bearne. I cannot give you up.” 

‘‘Many thanks dear Chevalier,’ said 
D’Arthon, “but ’tis impossible. I must 
serve some one, not from the res angusta as 
Horace says, but because I need something 
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to occupy my thoughts and my time. If I 
lived en grand seigneur, I would sleep all 
day, walk all night, and drink always.” 

** Well then, let it be Philip the Hardy,” 
said Sir Espaing ‘‘ he will give you work.” 

‘“Ah Sir Espaing, I do not agree with 
you,” said Sir Roger, ‘‘the king! the king, 
by all means.” 

‘See now gentlemen, I am a prophet and 
I am as wise as King Solomon. I foresaw 
this difficulty and I provided for it.” 

‘“OhI see now !” said Sir Roger laughing. 

‘‘ Yes, the coin decides the affair. Come 
I always had a predilection for chance since 
I heard of a judge in my country throwing 
dice to determine a great cause which had 
been in the court for twenty years. Tis 
simple, all great things are simple.”’ 

‘* Come then,” said Espaing, who never 
attempted to controvert a decision once 
made, of whatever nature, ‘‘ toss up.” 

‘D’Arthon took the florin and balanced 
it on the point of his forefinger and the bend 
of his thumb. 

“Ho,” said Sir Espaing, 
King and what’s the Duke.” 

‘‘T arranged that,’ replied D’Arthon, 
‘you see here a sheep or lamb and a crown- 
ed head. Well the first is King Charles, the 
latter Duke Philip.”’ 

‘The King a sheep, and Philip crowned!” 
said Roger. 

‘* A sheep or a lamb as I said chevalier, 
and as the Duke is a sort of regent, the ar- 
rangement is quite proper.”’ 

And saying, “If the head falls up I serve 
the Duke, if under the King,’ D’Arthon 
tossed up the florin. 

The bright coin turned a dozen times in 
the air and fell with the crowned head up.” 

“The Duke,” said D’Arthon. 
go at once and present myself.”’ 

‘‘ Farewell, then chevalier,” said the two 
Knights. And without further delay they 
went towards their horses. Evan remained 
behind. 

‘TD’ Arthon,”’ said he, ‘is this which I 
have witnessed, some jesting mummery ? 
Can it be that you thus break all ties with 
us in Bearne ?”’ 


‘‘what’s the 


‘*T must 


A shadow crossed D’Arthon’s brow aad 
he drew back shuddering. 
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“ Yes Evan,” he said, ‘‘ I leave my friends 
of Bearne.” 

“ And me?” said Evan with tears in his 
eyes. 

D’ Arthon pressed his hand and said: 

‘** Alas you too!” 

‘You have just saved my life—-has it not 
endeared me to you ?” 

“Oh, that was nothing, God is my wit- 
ness!” cried D’Arthon, unable to control 
himself, ‘‘embrace me Evan! embrace me 
and go!” 

Evan fell into his arms. 
dered and repulsed him. 

‘‘What! D’Arthon! you tremble—you !” 

“T have a chill!’ he muttered, and pres- 
sing the young man in his arms added, “ we 
meet again!’ 

Thus they parted. 

Five minutes afterwards the three Knights 
followed by their attendants were on the 
way to Bearne, by the city of Poictiers. 

Evan with his hands hanging down, 
thought of D’Arthon and Alice. Sir Roger 
was reading a little note on parchment, with 
deep sight—Sir Espaing was fixing the 
King’s decree in such a manner as to pre- 
vent the seal from being broken. 

Such were the events which attended the 
redemption of the Kingdom of Foix. 


D’ Arthon shud- 





THE LADYE ANNABEL, 


BY GEO. E. SENSENEY. 


A dirge and a knell! I remember well 
That fair picture in the hall, 
With the wondrous grace as it would tell 
The peerless beauty of Annabel, 
The hope and the pride of all. 


Of the baron young it hath been sung 
That he never was seen to smile, 
From the eve the bell in the tower rung, 
And the vassals, with heads in sorrow hung, 
Strode down the abbey aisle. 


Of the baron bold it hath been told 
That he lingered a year and a day, 
When the abbot his pious masses dol’d, 
And Annabel, all pale and cold, 
In the dim old chancel lay. 


For many a day the castle gray 
Stood up in its feudal might: 
er many a day it seemed to say, 


The glories of old have passed away ; 
The ladye and mailed knight. 


The dappled fawn that fied on the lawn, 
The antlered stag in the glen, 

Have vanished like golden mists of dawn, 

Aud the hunters all clad in green are gone ; 
The sports and the sturdy men. 


Ah! pleasant to see was the greenwood tree, 
And the tilt beneath the sky ; 
But all things pleasant have ceased to be, 
The lance is shivered and on the lea 
The waving grass grows high. 


A dirge and a knell! [ remember well 

That fair picture in the hall : 
But hushed are the voices that loved to tell 
Of the gay and the beautiful Annabel, 

And silence is over all. 





GONSALVO OF CORDOVA; OR THE 
CONQUEST OF GRANADA, 


[Translated from the Spanish of Don Juan Lopez de 
Penalve. By A. Roane.] 


ROOK SIXTH. 


Religion, how great is thy power! For 
how many virtues are men indebted to thee! 
Happy is that mortal who penetrated with 
thy sublime truths finds in thy bosom a per- 
petual asylum against vice ; a refuge against 
adversity. While fickle fortune smiles on 
his innocent desires, while the current of his 
life flows smoothly, thou augmentest its 
beauty and addest anew charm to the bene- 
fits he confers upon his fellow creatures by 
exalting the joy of a virtuous action. The 
severity itself is a benefit, since by taking 
from happiness only what would corrupt it, 
thou forbiddest us to love the things upon 
which we ought not to place our affections. 
But if misfortune oppresses a soul obedient 
to thy sacred laws, it is then that thou art 
its firmest support. Without encouraging 
insensibility, which nature makes impossi- 
ble, thou teachest us to bear the evil which 
afflicts us, and thou dwellest in anguished 
hearts, to calm their lost agony by present- 
ing the hope of the world to come. 

The noble and pious Isabel found in her 
religion, strength to sustain her in her mis- 
fortunes. Filled with grief, for the loss of 
her son-in-law, for the despair of her daugh- 
ter, for the ill-suceess of her arms, she took 
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refuge in the bosom of her God, anil God 
inspired her to think only of her people. 
The unhappy mother confided to Seraphina 
and Leocadia, the wi.low of Alfonso and 
caused them to be conducted to Jaen. 
Freed from this care, she ceased to weep ; 
and addressed the following words to her 
husband and the principal chiefs assembled 
around her. 

‘Companions in other times of my glory, 
but now of my misfortunes, you to whom I 
am indebted for so many triumphs, whom 
fortune has betrayed but once, you already 
perceive the sad effects of the unexpected 
attack of the infidels. Thousands of Span- 
iards have perished by their hands; our 
magazines are consumed, our encampment 
burned, the enemy elated by success repose 
in tents in front of our ramparts and we 
keep watch sword-in-hand, over the ensan- 
guined ashes of a destroved camp. It now 
becomes necessary to choose, valiant Span- 
iards, either a dishonorable peace, which 
will cover the Christian name with shame, 
or a heroic constancy which will restore us 
our honor. And what is the occasion, Just 
Heaven! to think even of a disgraceful 
peace, when an overflowing treasury relieves 
me of the pain of new taxation, when my 
marriage with Ferdinand has doubled my 
power and the number of my troops, when 
discord leads the Moors to their own ruin. 
A cruel and coward King totters upon the 
throne he has usurped—the Abencerrages 
have abandoned the perfidious and ferocious 
tyrant. France is my ally—Africa trembles 
at my name—my fleet infests their seas— 
Gonsalvo at last is about to return. What 
occasion more favorable has ever offered to 
liberate Spain and avenge eight centuries of 
wrongs. Friends, I desire more than you, 
the quietude of peace. I know that the 
greatest blessing bestowed by a good Sov- 
reign is the repose of the nation; I desire 
to secure it, for my descendants. They may 
have more than I, the talents and great vir- 
tues which secure the prosperity of States, 
but perhaps they may not have the worthy 
heroes, whom I possess to conquer for them. 
I know the extent of our loss, [ see all the 
misfortunes which affiict us. It is, but a 





short time, since the Mussulmans had yet 


them. The sight of their camp had dispiri- 
ted our army ; a grand enterprize will dis- 
pirit them now. They have formed a camp— 
I desire to build a city, whose walls shall 
brave the walls of Granada and announce 
that this land is henceforth our country.” 
She spoke and the chiefs astonished, re- 
mained silent. Ferdinand himself dared 
not applaud her bold designs. Isabel with 
the eloquence of courage and wisdom, ex- 
plained and developed her plans. The in- 
exhaustible quarries—the thick groves which 
surrounded Granada, the rivers which wind 
through the vallies would furnish abundant- 
ly the materials for constructing acily. A 
hundred thousand arms employed in _la- 
bor, guarded by twenty thousand warriors, 
come take possession of the site destined 
for this city and under the shelter of towers 
could build the habitations of the citizens. 
Masters of the roads of Andalusia, they 
could easily possess themselves of those of 
Granada and the Moors, if defeated in the 
neighborhood of a strongly fortified city in- 
habited by veteran soldiers, would lose all 
hope of throwing off the yoke of the con- 
querors. 

Ferdinand, Lara and the chiefs yielded to 
these reasons, and in honor of Isabel desired 
to name the city after the august queen. 

‘This homage would be dear to me,” she 
modestly replied, “but I do not merit the 
honor. We all fight for the faith, to extend 
its empire these walls are about to be raised, 
Let us name the city Santa Fé and this name 
will secure its duration.”’ 

All were now anxious to comply with the 
desires of Isabel. The queen selected the 
site and in her presence the foundations of 
the walls were laid. Couriers were des- 
patched to Castile, Valencia and throughout 
Andalusia to order the collection of provi- 
sions, soldiers and laborers. The king of 
Aragon securely entrenched, feared no new 
attack ; the army set about the work, and 
Lara was inwardly rejoiced, as this enter- 
prize would give time for the return of Gon- 
salvo. 

Gonsalvo had begun to recover his health 
and strength. The beauty of youth had re- 
turned to his countenance, and the paleness 
which remained, became a new charm in the 


more need of pity. Desperation has saved|eyes of her, who was not ignorant of its 
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cause. Zulema, who was ever at his side, 
often asked him of his birth, his country and 
his exploits. The herolowered his eyes and 
made no reply. The Princess would not in- 
sist, but his silence and the unsatisfactory 
information derived from Pedro, disturbed 
her happiness. Many days flew by and 
each morning the amiable Zulema conducted 
Gonsalvo, supported on her arm, to the shade 
of an orange grove. There seated on the 
bank of a crystal rivulet, they enjoyed the 
happiness of being together, improved those 
sweet moments so precious to lovers, where 
nothing is unimportant, where contradic- 
tions ever are understood, where there is an 
affectation of speaking of indifferent subjects 
without touching upon the only one which is 
interesting. The beauty of the site, the 
calmness of the air, the perfume of the flow- 
ers, falling in festoons upon their heads, the 
murmur of the rapid waters which flowed 
by their feet over sands of gold, the buzzing 
of bees, all augmented the sweet languor 
which possessed them. A profound silence, 
often cut short a conversation which had 
been but just begun. Their eyes often met 
and then immediately turned aside. At 
times, a tear, a sigh from Zulema, encour- 
aged Gonsalvo to ask some question which 
remained without answer and Gonsalvo 
dared not complain but with sighs. On such 
occasions Zulema fearful of an avowal of 
love, which she always expected, would take 
her lute and sing to the hero some mournful 
romance of Granada. Gonsalvo would lis- 
ten in tears to the sad story. He fixed his 
eyes upon the Princess but spoke not; his 
tears and his expression explained his senti- 
ments. Zulema was equally pensive. The 
hero seemed still to listen to her song. Em- 
barrassed and rejoiced at the emotion she 
had occasioned, she concealed with one hand 
the blushes which covered her cheeks and 
with the other again sounded the chords of 
the lute, which augmented the tender mel- 
ancholy and sweet intoxication of their feel- 
ings. Nothing at such times could equal 
the charm, the attraction, the luxury of this 
mutual silence, which allowed to both the 
privilege of feeling, of enjoying their senti- 
ments and of communicating without speak- 
ing them. In this manner Gonsalvo and 
Zulema passed the days in pleasure and hap- 
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piness, each blaming the other for not confi- 
ding their secrets. Gonsalvo concealed that 
he was Gonsalvo, and Zulema dared not re- 
veal a mysteay not less important. Each 
feared to incur the aversion of the other. 
This fear was its own punishment, and at 
length both resolved on the same day to 
avow all they had concealed. 

‘‘ Princess,”’ said the hero, when he found 
himself alone with her, ‘‘doubtless I will 
this day lose the sweet friendship which 
your heart has thought proper to bestow 
upon me; but I would rather lose your fa- 
vor than deceive you. Know that I have a 
thousand times wished to discover it to you, 
but my heart has always failed me, and even 
now I am undecided when I think, that in a 
moment you will perhaps abhor and drive 
from your presence him who cannot live 
without you, him who since the first day he 
saw you has felt a fire burning in his soul.” 

“Sir,” answered Zulema, fearing a dec- 
laration of love which she was willing he 
should feel but which she did not wish to 
hear, ‘ honor and life I owe you and I be- 
lieve that to you, Granada will soon be in- 
debted for its liberty. Such things will as- 
sure you from me, the gratitude which vir- 
tue prescribes and which is inseparable from 
it. My father will soon arrive and will learn 
that your valor has saved his daughter ; his 
friendship and that of Almanzor, will be the 
reward of this favor, and would Heaven, 
that ties more tender might unite us forever. 
This is the desire most grateful to my 
heart. But it is already time to declare the 
secret of which my father is ignorant and 
which Almanzor himself has never known. 
Only to you will I entrust it and having heard 
it, perhaps you will cease to love me.” 

Gonsalvo with pallid countenance did not 
doubt but that the beautiful Moorish girl had 
bestowed her heart upon some rival. In 
trembling and silence, he awaited the sen- 
tence and the princess was about to continue 
when a slave came to inform her that her 
father, Muley-Hassan, had arrived, accom- 
panied by two warriors. Zulema left Gon- 
salvo to receive her father. The old man 
embraced her with tears in his eyes. 

“At last you are restored to me,” ex- 
claimed he, “at last, at last I hold you in 
my arms. I would have died, Zulema, if 
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your absence had been longer. { learned 
from your slave, that the impious Alamar 
had sent his soldiers to seize you; I went 
out each day in search of you, with the va- 
liant Zeir, chief of the Abencerrages, the 
brave Omar whom you here see and the 
generous Velid who will soon arrive. These 
loyal friends the only ones who remain to 
us, have scoured our mountains and plains 
in search of you. They have accompanied 
me to this place, where ] again see my be- 
loved daughter and find a consolation for all 
my misfortunes.” 

Zulema embraced him, related the motive 
of her precipitate flight and how the minions 
of Alamar had conducted her to a ship, that 
an African Prince whom Heaven had sent 
to her aid in the midst of a tempest, alone 
against a multitude of enemies, had libera- 
ted her from their control. 

“Where is he,” asked Muley, ‘where is 
he who saved the life of my daughter—who 
has saved my own life ?” 

The princess was rejoiced to find such 
tender sentiments and called Gonsalvo; he 
had scarcely appeared when Muley threw 
himself into his arms. 


«« My dear benefactor,’’ said he, inundat- 
ing him with tears, ‘you have returned me 
How can I sufficiently thank 
Ah! in other times I was a king and 
possessed a crown; I might then perhaps 
But I 
have it no longer—I have lost it and there 


my Zulema. 
you? 


have been able to recompense you. 


only remains to me a grateful heart.” 


The hero kindly received his caresses—he 
blushed at the praise which the old man had 
bestowed upon him—replied respectfully to 
the father of his beloved, and looking con- 
fusedly upon the young Abencerrages, im- 
Omar 
and Zeir gazed at him and the recital of 
what he had done, filled their hearts with a 
secret envy. Seeing him by the side of Zu- 
lema disturbed them, but their generosity 
could not deny the just praise which was 
The hero was annoyed by their 

Zulema listened with lowered 
eyes, and her blushes and embarrassment 
confirmed both the Abencerrages and Gon- 
salvo in what their hearts already feared. 
While each resigned himself to sad and mel- 
ancholy thoughts, the princess who had seen 


agined he beheld his rival in them. 


due him. 
applause. 
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at a glance the heart of the hero, conducted 
Muley and the Abencerrages to the palace, 
and then sought an opportunity to speak to 
Gonsalvo and terminate with one word the 
misery she saw he was suffering; but Mu- 
ley detained her, pressing her hand upon her 
breast. He was ignorant of the last exploits 
of Almanzor and spoke to Gonsalvo of the 
danger which threatened Granada—of the 
hopes he had formed from his valor. Gon- 
salvo, with eyes fixed upon Zulema and the 
Abencerrages, scarcely responded to his 
questions and the two Moors remained silent. 
Night had already veiled the earth, when 
Zulema, her father and their guests, seated 
upon Persian carpets, near a fountain of lim- 
pid water in the centre of a marble court 
took together the last repast of the day. At 
that time Velid arrived from Malaga and 
appeared in their midst. 

“King of Granada,” said he, ‘the infor- 
mation I bring is important, since I come to 
announce an enemy more formidable than 
Alamar. Your daughter is saved, but your 
country is lost. Gonsalvo has returned from 
Fez and is now on our shores.”’ 

On hearing the name of Gonsalvo, terror 
was depicted in the face of Muley. Omar 
and Zeir arose; the princess by an involun- 
tary movement drew near to her liberator. 

‘‘Hear me,” pursued Velid, ‘an African 
ship has just arrived in port. This ship has 
been sent in pursuit of Gonsalvo, who es- 
caped by night from the ambuscade prepar- 
ed for him by Seid. The captain of the ship 
informs us that the frail bark which bore this 
warrior has undoubtedly arrived on this 
coast, since the attendants of the Castilian 
who were permitted to depart from Fez, 
waited for him in vain for some days on the 
Algesira. Companions! the day to avenge 
and to save our country has arrived. Let 
us seek this formidable Spaniard, each one 
of us challenge him to the combat and the 
lance of an Abencerrage may free Granada 
from its scourge.” 

He spoke: Omar and Zeir applauded, Zu- 
lema trembled, Gonsalvo smiled. 

‘«‘ Friends,” interrupted Muley, ‘this im- 
portant occasion shall put an end forever to 
your rivalry. Each of you has long solici- 
ted my beloved Zulema, all are worthy of 
her, but until now her heart has shown no 
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preference. Glory shall to-day decide that 
which love has not decided. Go in search 
of Gonsalvo, attack him, each one singly as 
becomes an Abencerrage, and the conqueror 
shall be the husband of Zulema.”’ 

The three warriors threw themselves at 
the feet of Muley, who turning to his daugh- 
ter, asked her consent. 

Zulema was silent—directed a glance to- 
wards Gonsalvo, whose eyes were fixed on 
the ground—doubted, hesitated and at last 
blushing and confused replied :—* Father,” 
said she, ‘‘ I] am not ignorant that I depend 
upon you, and my submission will always 
equal my affection. I esteem, I love the 
Abencerrages ; their fidelity to my father is 
a title to my respect, but though I shall al- 
ways remember your obligations to them, can 
I forget what I owe to this generous stran- 
ger? Iam not ashamed to avow that he loves 
me; his virtues and his valor render him 
worthy of being the rival of the noble Aben- 
cerrages. Like them, be pretends to my 
hand, like them, he may conquer Gonsalvo 
and I consent to be the reward of this diffi- 
cult enterprize, if my father and these war- 
riors permit him also to attempt it.”’ Thus 
spoke Zulema, who was fearful of having 
said more than she ought. The old man ap- 
proved the design of his daughter and Gon- 
salvo, mute and motionless, waited for Zeir 
to answer. 

“Your gratitude is proper,” said the 
Chief of the Abencerrages, ‘and the love 
of this valiant stranger ought not to of- 
fend or surprise us. We accept him for a 
companion, and if he proves the victor, it 
may grieve us, but we will not envy him. 
This passion does not defile the hearts where 
you hold empire. But Gonsalvo has long 
been our mortal enemy ; he has never offen- 
ded this warrior ; the combat with the Span- 
iard belongs rather to us and as chief of my 
tribe, | demand to be the first to engage this 
Castilian.”’ 

«« Zeir’”’ answered Gonsalvo, striving to be 
calm, ‘‘ be at ease—I promise that you shall 
be the first. To-morrow morning at break 
of day, we will start on the road. I swear 
that you shall be confronted with Gonsalvo 
and without disputing your rank, I venture 
to promise that all shall be satisfied.” 

The haughty Abencerrages manifested sur- 


prize at hearing these words, but the pru- 
dent Muley cut short the discourse. The 
four warriors promised to be ready at break 
of day. They immediately retired to repose. 

Gonsalvo was too restless to sleep. The 
love of the three Abencerrages, the fear that 
one of then might be beloved in turn, the 
secret the princess was about to reveal, 
when the arrival of Muley had interrupted 
their conversation, all the fears which love 
invents, occupied his heart. Agitated by a 
thousand thoughts, he desired to see Zulema 
for a moment to take leave of her, to find 
success or be disappointed in all of his hopes. 
He arose from his bed, left the palace and 
by the brightness of the moon directed his 
steps to a thick grove of myrtle. Zulema 
equally unquiet, frightened by the great dan- 
ger in which her deliverer had been placed 
by herself, fearing the arm of Gonsalvo which 
she regarded as invincible, thought that im- 
penetrable armor would at least be of assis- 
tance in the fight. She requested of her 
father the ancient armor, which Muley in 
former times had taken from the valiant 
Count of Limancas and had placed as a mon- 
ument of his glory in the Mosque of Mala- 
ga. ‘The old man consented. Four slaves 
received orders to bring a beautiful African 
courser which had pastured in the spring on 
the shores of the sea. All was ready by the 
dawn of day. Zulema restless and uneasy, 
sought solitude ; and chance or rather love 
conducted her to the same grove, to which 
Gonsalvo had directed his steps. 

Under the shade of a lofty tree they met; 
both were surprised. 

‘‘What! is it you?” said the enamoured 
Gonsalvo. ‘AmI permitted again to see 
you and to bid you adieu for the last time, 
to swear to you that your adored image will 
remain ever in my heart—that I shall ever 
retain a grateful remembrance of the happy 
moments passed by the side of Zulema.” 
“What do I hear?’ interrupted the prin- 
cess. ‘ Do you believe that you will fall in 
the encounter with Gonsalvo? What! that 
hero, whom | have seen singly commit such 
terrible carnange among a troop of enemies, 
whom I have seen triumph over a multitude 
of barbarians! Does he beiieve himself al- 
ready conquered by this Spaniard? Ah! I 
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glory. What would I have said, if I had 
described you in the ship, in the midst of the 
tempest, destroying with your scimetar those 
formidable Africans? Gonsalvo has never 
performed so brilliant an exploit. If he had 
witnessed it, he would have trembled in your 
presence! Prince, you go to fight in the 
same cause, and the reward will be greater. 
Forget not that my hand awaits you. For- 
get not that marriage will unite us forever. 
I conceal nothing now; for you alone I am 
interested. You take with you my heart, 
my hope, my happiness. If victory aban- 
dons you, Zulema desires not to survive; 
my life you are going to defend. Reserve 
perhaps should prompt me to defer this con- 
fession ; but Gonsalvo must be conquered. 
Hatred to this Spaniard and the gratitude I 
owe to you, will not permit me to dissemble. 
Attack this warrior, whom opinion alone 
makes invincible—free my country from its 
greatest enemy, and remember if victory fol- 
lows the favored lover, you only can con- 
quer him.” 

She ceased and was surprised to see that 
the hero heard her calmly. Silence prevail- 
ed; Gonsalvo, with lowered head—vacilla- 
ting between fear and jov, dared not risk his 
happiness by the utterance of a single word. 
But to deceive her he adored, to dissemble 
to her who had possession of his soul, was a 
torment greater than fear. He threw him- 
self at the feet of Zulema—drew his sword 
and presented it to her. ‘‘ You abhor Gon- 
saivo,” said he, ‘and desire to put an end 
to his life—Ah! do not trust to other hands 
that which your own can do. Pierce your- 
self the heart of this detested enemy. 
The unhappy Gonsalvo who saved your life, 
is at your feet. It is he who has adored you, 
since first he saw you, near the Alhambra. 
It is he who, until now, has gloried in the 
name which victory perhaps has embellish- 
ed—has trembled to pronounce it in your 
hearing and a thousand times would rather 
be the most unknown of men that he might 
not be the objec‘ f your hatred.” 

The princess was confused as if she were 
deceived by a dream. Gonsalvo had ceased 
to speak, but she could not reply. She ga- 
zed by the light of the moon, at that warrior 
so great, so famous, whom she fancied she 
saw for the first time. She fixed her eyes 


upon the steel which he humbly presented, 
and was surprised at herself, that she could 
hear the name of Gonsalvo without horror. 
Still doubting if it were he who spoke so 
blandly, she interrogated the hero at last, 
who related to her the manner in which he 
had left Africa and why the faithful Pedro 
thought it necessary to conceal his name. 
‘‘ This,’’ added he, ‘is the important se- 
cret I wished to communicate this morning 
when your father came and offerea your 
hand as the reward formy head. Spare those 
three warriors the efforts which are more 
easy to you; avenge your country and pun- 
ish an unhappy man for having dared to love 
you.” 

‘‘Gonsalvo,” answered the princess after 
a long and mournful silence, ‘‘ My heart al- 
ways teaches me my duty; it never has de- 
ceived me; it will be my only guide in my 
danger now. But first I must merit your 
noble confidence by declaring what I was 
about to discover to you before the arrival of 
my father. At last know Zulema. I ama 
christian ; Gonsalvo! you alone know the 
secret. Reared by my worthy mother, my 
soul adopted her creed. In her last mo- 
ments, I promised her to die faithful to its 
worship ; nothing can make me fail in a vow 
so sacred. You make it more sacred still to 
me, by causing me to feel for the second 
time in my life, how pleasant it is, to adore 
the God worshipped by a beloved object. 
But believe not, that my religion or my love 
will make me forget one single moment 
either my country or my father. No! Gon- 
salvo, judge me better—I owe you all! I 
love you, and this sentiment will endure al- 
ways. No other mortal will ever be the 
spouse of Zulema. I swear it to you, by 
the God of Heaven! But receive also the 
oath that my hand will never be given to 
the enemy of Granada. Zulema will al- 
ways think of you—weep for you—will suf- 
fer everything to preserve her faith, but 
while this fatal war endures, hope not to ob- 
tain from me, any evidence of affection. 
Go! Gonsalvo! go! perform your duty, as 
I wish to perform mine. Go! assist your 
companions. Honor demands it, and Zu- 
lema would not expose you to vacillate be- 
tween her and honor. One favor only I ex- 
act of you and ask from your love—it would 
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be criminal to deny me. You well know 
how much I respect, how much I love Al- 
manzor my brother, who is in factnow yours. 
Avoid always, avoid an impious combat, 
which would inspire me with horror ; which 
would render us implacable enemies. We 
enemies! Ah! Gonsalvo! a mortal chill 
creeps Over me in pronouncing it. Adieu! 
adieu! my deliverer. My husband! my 
only friend! Employ with your sovreigns, 
the credit which such services, which such 
virtues ought to give, to reestablish the 
peace, of which my hand will be the reward. 
Until this desired moment have confidence 
inme, be faithful,—remember Zulema, some- 
times . . . . Zulema will often weep 
when far from you.” 

Saying this, she desired to leave, but the 
hero detained her—threw himself at her 
feet, promised a thousand times to live and 
die for her, and to regard Almanzor always 
as his beloved brother. Zulema accepted 
the promise and sobbing, again took leave. 
She gave him the purple veil which bound 
her beautiful hair and with anguished heart— 
face bathed in tears, went off to hide her 
grief. Gonsalvo divided in feeling, between 
the regret of leaving her he loved and the 
happiness of finding himself beloved, pressed 
against his breast the veil of Zulema, formed 
of it a sash, covered it with kisses and de- 
livered himself up to the flattering hope, 
that peace might be established between the 
rival nations. He was impatient to be in 
the fields—to labor to this intent—to use 
persuasion with Isabel to protect the Moor- 
ish prisoners—and to send them back to Zu- 
lema. 

At this time the east began to redden and 
he thought of the Abencerrages; he awak- 
ened the faithful Pedro and ordered him to 
prepare for departure. Two slaves soon 
came to place at his feet the magnificent 
presents of the princess. Armor of resplen- 
dent steel protected his entire body. <A 
casque crowned with red plumes covered 
his head. His light round shield, armed 
with a sharp point, had for a device a Phe- 
nix and the words—‘It has no equal.” 
Gonsalvo hung his sword by the veil of Zu- 
lema, fastened to the shoulder by a buckle 
of gold.. He seized his ponderous lance 
and conducted by the old man, approached 
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the horse which was in waiting. The ani- 
mal neighed and raised his head. His long 
mane flowed to his knees, his eyes sparkling 
with fire, seemed to gaze at his master—his 
nostrils emitted a thick smoke. Gonsalvo 
leaped upon his back and the animal feeling 
the weight of the hero, repressed the ardor 
which transported him and champed the bit 
whitened with foam. Zeir, Omar and Velid 
were mounted upon Andalusian horses, 
whose trappings were covered with precious 
stones. They bore upon their shields the 
device of the Abencerrages. <A scimetar at- 
tached to their waists bya chain of gold fell 
upon the folds of a rich and briliiant drape- 
ry which descended to their feet. A wide 
turban protected the head, and in their right 
hands each held a lance often bathed in 
Christian blood. The three advanced to- 
wards Gonsalvo, and were surprised to see 
him dressed as a Christian, but without ask- 
ing the cause, they set out at once. The 
four warriors travelled on in profound si- 
lence. Believing Gonsalvo preferred by Zu- 
lema, the Abencerrages dared not speak of 
the passions which reigned in their souls, 
and Gonsalvo thinking of her he adored, for- 
got his companions. After two hours they 
arrived at a thick grove, where the road di- 
vided. They stopped—dZeir took the lead. 

“Friend,” said he, ‘‘ you have promised 
to bring us to an encounter with Gonsalvo. 
Will that promise be fulfilled? Know you, 
where that Spaniard could be found? Will 
it be necessary for us to travel together, or 
shall we separate ?”’ 

‘“‘It is necessary for you to prepare your- 
selves for the combat,” answered the Span- 
iard with an angry voice. ‘‘I have promis- 
ed to confront you with Gonsalvo—I have 
complied with my word. He is before you.” 

The Abencerrages were astounded at 
hearing it. 

‘¢ Yes,”’ continued the hero, ‘‘I am he—I 
am your enemy—lI am besides your rival—I 
adore Zulema. Not one of you can hope for 
her hand without first depriving me of life. 
You yourselves have placed this price upon 





lit. Come then—come all, or come singly— 


try your strength with that Gonsalvo whom 
you seek so impatiently, and whom you have 
now met to your sorrow.” 

‘‘ Christian,’’ replied Zeir, ‘‘in your pride 
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I recognize the haughty Gonsalvo and your 
arrogant nation, but you little know ours if 
you think that three Abencerrages will unite 
against one Castilian. My arm perhaps will 
suffice to free Zulema from the love of an 
infidel, the enemy of her father and of our 
country.” 

The two warriors instantly lowered their 
lances and rushed to the attack. The va- 
liant Zeir scarcely moved the hero, the lance 
of Gonsalvo wounded the Moor and prostra- 
ted him on the ground. Gonsalvo stopped 
and said with tranquil voice—‘ Brave Omar 
I await you.” Omar broke his lance at the 
first onset; he furiously drew his scimetar 
and dexterously managing his horse, attack- 
ed the Spaniard right and left, flew around 
him quickly and gave repeated blows upon 
his armor. Gonsalvo could not ward them 
off; his lance was useless against an enemy 
who attacked him so closely. He made vain 
efforts to reach Omar, who avoided his blows. 
Angry with himself at being so slow to con- 
quer, he threw aside his lance, rushed to- 
wards the Moor with open arms, seized him, 
took him from the saddle, threw him to the 
ground and placed the point of his sword at 
the opening of his helmet. 

“Your life is mine,”’ said he, “but I only 
desire victory. Neither do I exact of you 
that you cease to love Zulema, for I know 
that this would be more horrible than death 
itself.”’ 

The young Velid then appeared on foot, 
sword in hand. Gonsalvo drew his sword and 
both protected with their shields, rushed at 
each other, struck, stopped and redoubled 
their blows. Skill guided fortitude and dex- 
terity deceived valor. The steel of Velid 
threatened the head of Gonsalvo—that of 
the Castilian flew around the breast of Ve- 
lid. At length by a sudden blow the hero 
disarmed his antagonist—his sabre leaped 
from his hand—Gonsalvo picked it up and 
presented it to Velid. 

‘‘ Do not force me,’’ said he, ‘‘ to shed the 
blood of an Abeneerrage—believe me, it is 
always precious tome. Go! valiant com- 
panions, return to Muley-Hassan, tell him 
how much the error in which I left him 
pains me—that my intentions were pure— 
that I am going to solicit from my sover- 
eigns a happy peace. Assure him, that in 


that Gonsalvo, whom he looks upon as an 
enemy, Muley will always find the respect 
and tender affection which all owe to his 
virtues.” 

In saying these words, the hero mounted 
his horse, saluted the Abencerrage and took 
the road to the Spanish camp. 


[End of Book Sizth.| 





LINES TO AN ABSENT FRIEND. 


BY TENELLA. 


I have been since we parted with friends warm and true, 
And freely have tasted affection’s pure dew, 

But yet like the flower that pines for the sun— 

I've longed for thee sadly, my own darling one. 


As the gem hath no brightness when light is denied, 
So dark is my spirit away from thy side, 

For thy love is the sunlight beneath whose warm ray, 
The sparkles of Fancy most brilliantly play. 


And now that the wave of my feeling doth meet 
With the barrier of absence, it throws at thy feet 
The treasufts it brings from the depth of my hear, 
And “ spray-like” doth into “ bright utterance” start. 


Although it may be we are parted forever, 

No distance the chain of affection can sever, 
’Tis strong but elastic, and well do I know 

’T will lengthen wherever my footsteps may go. 


Then oh may my portrait still hang in thy soul, 

The sweet notes of Mem’ry across it still roll, 

Like the perfume that lingers when roses are crushed, 
The echo of song when the music is hushed. 


Oh! let not Time’s waters my image efface, 

Let me feel that another sits not in my place, 

That my seat by the hearth where affection doth burn 
Is vacant altho’ I may never return. 


For in the still hush of the calm even-tide 

In spirit I often will sit by thy side, 

While sweet retrospection the hour shall cheer, 

With the thought of a friend who though absent is nears 


If ever thy spirit hath moments like this,— 

When the Past and the Fnture seem gently to kiss, 
When Memory is holding the torch-light of Hope, 
And time-withered pleasures beneath it re-ope. 


When all that was sad in the past disappears, 
And a bright-tinted future so vividly nears, 
That the present is lost in the light that is cast 
By Mem’ry and Hope o’er the future and past. 


Oh then, when these mingled rays o’er thee shine 
Think, think, that my spirit is calling to thine, 
And let thy soft answer come back on my eur 
So sweetly distinct that tho’ sleeping I’ll hear. 


Raleigh, N. C. 





Vor. XXI.—69 
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NOTES OF EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Of all the rivers of Europe I think the Elbe 
has the best right to complain of neglect, for 
while the Rhine and the Danube continue to bear 
onward to the sea the garlands of poesy and 
while the “blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone” 
still elicits the finest compliments of the tourists, 
we hear little of the beauties of the Elbe and are 
familiar with few of the legends that belong to 
its romantic crags. It was therefore with a charm- 
ing surprise that, as dreamy, delicious Dresden 
was fading away behind me, I found myself in 
the charming region of Saxon Switzerland, with 
the Elbe on the left hand flowing beneath preci- 


‘pices of startling ruggedness and grandeur. Soft- 


ly, musically, brightly glides the stream along, 
now bending around an abrupt mountain that 
rises many hundred feet into the air, now kissing 
the verdant marge where children are disporting 
on the grass—presently flashing with the mea- 
sured dip of oars as a boat is seen upon the sur- 
face and again giving back the clear blue outline 
of a pile of mountains beyond—was it any won- 
der we leaned out of the car window to catch 
every view of its windings, as the eagle circled 
over the pinnacles of the Lilienstein, unaffrighted 
in his airy elevation by the ‘scream of the loco- 
motive or the puff of the: Dampfschiff! We 
were. to tell the truth, in no good humor with 
ourselves for whirling at the rate of thirty miles 
an hour through a region so wildly and freshly 
beautiful, which we might never see again, and 
where we might reasonably expect to encounter 
the fair Undiné of the pretty foot and the lan- 
guishing eye, the crucllest of coquettes and the 
most bewildering of syréns that ever lived in the 
water or out of it. But with trunks billeted for 
Prague, with passports en régle for Austria, there 
was no help for us. So away, away we swept 
past the virgin fortress of the Kénigséein, lifting 
itself twelve hundred feet perpendicularly above 
our heads, where once upon a time there leaped 
into the river a Saxon maiden to escape the fate 
which threatened the heroine of Ivanhoe, and 
where now you see the sentinel on the bastion, a 
mere Tom Pouce against the sky, going his 
rounds—away past many bright little villages 
and under other lofty masses of mountain throw- 
ing a dark shadow across the river—until the 
train stopped at the Austrian frontier, where 
above the door of the station house, there sits 
an ominous and ungainly looking creature with 





whom you are to become better acquainted anon, 
a bird with two heads the more comfortably to 
batten on its prey, the Aquila biceps, or double- 
headed eagle of the House of Hapsburg. Here 
our passports and the keys of our trunks were 
demanded and given up, and after half an hour 
spent by the officials in satisfying themselves that 
we were not at all dangerous to the Austrian 
government and did not wish to introduce con- 
traband articles into the country, both were re- 
turned. One of the custom-house officers succeeded 
in annoying me to an unlimited extent and be- 
haved otherwise, as I thought, in a manner quite 
inconsistent with the general interests of society. 
[lis fastidious taste did not approve my passport 
though it had been carefully gotten up for the 
Austrian States by Mr. John Lee of the Strand 
at the moderate cost of ten shillings and sixpence, 
(No. 440 is the number and I am happy to com- 
mend’ Mr. Lee to Americans visiting Europe as 
possessing a very thorough and creditable acquain- 


‘tance with the whole subject of passports) and 


bore the perfectly illegible autograph of His Bright- 
ness, the Austrian Minister at the Court of St. 
James. Nor did he altogether approve the ar- 
rangement of the wearing apparel in my trunk, 
into the deepest recesses of which he plunged 
and wherefrom he extracted with evident satis- 
faction a flask of Herr Johann Maria Farina’s co- 
logne as yet uncorked. At first, he was under- 
stood (by D——who as usual interpreted for me) 
to declare that that flask of cologne could no 
more enter the Austrian dominions than M. Louis 
Kossuth himself—that the very idea of such a 
thing was preposterous and that the attempt to 
introduce it would most probably involve our 
whole party in serious difficulties. After a while, 
however, upon conference with several of his 
brother officers, with many twirlings of a tawny, 
ropy moustache, he yielded the point and pro- 
duced a formidable document, which looked like 
nothing so much as a map of Hungary in a state 
of revolution, and the only comprehensible por- 
tion of which, besides the eagle with two heads 
at the top, was the sum of 3 Florins which I was 
to pay as duty upon the essence. This amount 
grudgingly handed over, we were permitted to 
take our seat again in the train and in three 
hours thereafter, we reached Prague. 


Prague is a storied city, with great memories 
of Huss and Ziska and of many sieges and bom- 
bardments, and has been so often knocked to 
pieces, indeed, that it is wonderful the Bohemi- 
ans had the spirit to keep up the capital. Yet it 
looks very peaceful and sleepy, with the river 
Moldau rolling between its antiquated edifices, 
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and many fine old towers dozing in the sunlight 
as if they had never known the bursting of a 
shell or flamed in the glare of a conflagration. 
It is impressed upon my memory by a very bad 
dinner that was furnished at the station house, 
and by a hotly-contested engagement between the 
Austrians and our little alliance of three Ameri- 
can travellers, about the trunks and the passports, 


in which the whole ground we had gained at the | 


frontier had to be fought over, including the co- 
logne-water, but in which I escaped having to 
pay for the flask a second time, by dint of flour- 
ishing the map of revolutionized Hungary under 
the very moustaches of our foes. We Jeft the 
city three hours after entering it, on our way to 
Vienna, with a sort of feeling, whether created 
by indigestion or not is uncertain, that as we 
were now fairly in the power of the eagle of Aus- 
tria, we might as well place ourselves directly 
between his two beaks as soon as possible. And 
this we should do, of course, upon arriving at the 
seat of government. 


We passed the night in the cars, which, being 
constructed like those of the American railways, 
proved that there were some things in common 
between Austria and the United States, and the 
“sentinel stars” were just breaking up “ their 
watch in the sky” when we caught sight of the 
sentinels at the gates of Vienna. Five miles be- 
fore reaching the barrier, an officer came through 
the train gathering up the passports once more, 
and gave each one of the passengers a printed 
circular upon returning which to the office of the 
chief of police, it was stated, the passports would 
be sent back. As soon as the grey light of the 
morning would admit of my ascertaining the pur- 
port of the circular, I found it to contain a polite 
request on the part of the highest municipal func- 
tionary, under the auspices of the national bird, 
that I would communicate immediately to him 
the following facts— 


1. My name. 

. My birth place. 

. My residence. 

. The place I last came from. 

. The place I was next going to. 
. My profession. 

. My age. 


“1 Oo Crm & DO 


8. My condition, whether married, single or a 
widower. 


9. The length of time I desired to stay in Vi- 
enna. 


10. The names of any friends I might have 
there. 


11. My lodgings. 
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12. A description of my personal appearance 
and style of beauty. 
To this was added a subpoena to appear next 
morning at 10 o’clock at the police office to an- 
swer such further questions as it might occur to 
the authorities to propound. 


I was commenting with my friends upon the 
flattering degree of interest that was taken in us 
by the Viennese police, as shown in this last 
document when I discovered several dirty looking 
mililaires engaged in unstrapping our trunks, and 
turning round was again asked for my keys. 
This time, however, Farina gave me no annoy- 
ance, and had it not been for some little preju- 
dice that the officers conceived to RK ’s letter 
of credit which they insisted upon taking from 
him, causing a temporary delay, we might have 
been at the hotel in fifteen minutes after entering 
the gates. 





I have thought it worth while to give this long 
but veracious narrative of our passport experi- 
ence because it serves to show how perfectly con- 
scious Austria is of her own weakness and of the 
absolute necessity of protecting herself against 
internal disorder by the employment of every pos- 
sible agency of despotism. The traveller will 
have occasion to observe that in direct proportion 
with the rigor of despotic rule in European coun- 
tries is the degree of trouble he will have about 
his passport, and there is also an exact ratio be- 
tween the dangers of domestic dissension and 
the difficulties that are thrown in the way of tra- 
velling. Where people are free to move about, 
to mingle among themselves and to communicate 
with those of neighboring States, they are very 
apt to take up liberal ideas and to desire freedom 
of speech and action as well. And where the 
eurrent of foreign travel is unchecked through a 
country, visitors from other lands where liberty 
obtains, may introduce inconvenient and hereti- 
cal notions of the rights of the people. Thus it 
is the policy of the Emperor of Austria to restrict 
travel as much as possible, both foreign and do- 
mestic, through his fragmentary and heterogene- 
ous dominions. It is melancholy to think how 
the chains of slavery have bound together in one 
unnatural and overgrown empire people who 
have no sentiment of union, no tie of sympathy, 
and how the ills of an ever-present and invinci- 
ble maladminstration afflict alike the broken-spir- 
ited native of Hungary and the dejected Mila- 
nese. We had a companion in the train from 
Dresden who resided at Pesth of which he spoke 
with a touching regret for its past splendour and a 
manly sorrow over its present condition. We 
were looking at a large castellated edifice which 
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occupied the summit of a mountain overhanging 
the Elbe, and conjecturing what it might be, when 
observing our curiosity he told us it was a prison 
for political offenders, adding, with a half smile, 
“You have no such thing as imprisonment for 
political offences in America.” “ ‘T'rue,’’ said I, 
“but we have slavery.” “ Ah, sir,’’ he replied, 
“in Hungary we are all slaves,” and the same 
sad thing may be said of the whole population of 
the Austrian empire, whether speaking the soft, 
rich language of Lombardy or the tongue made 
classic by Schiller, or yet expressing their ideas 
in a dialect, of which the grammar is little stud- 
ied, commingling the Teutonic and oriental ele- 
ments in sounds uncouth to Western ears, It is 
idle, I know, to specylate upon the hopes of lib- 
erty for the enslaved millions of Europe, yet one 
cannot repress a feeling of sadness as he thinks of 
the misguided and fitful efforts of the Hungarian, 
the Lombard, the Venetian, to throw off the gall- 
ing yoke of the oppressor only to have it the more 
securely fastened to their necks, nor can he alto- 
gether dismiss the hope that even now the grand 
process of freedom fur mankind may be evolving, 
and that those higher intelligences 


Who watch like God the rolling hours 
With larger, other eyes than auyrs, 


may see the luminous dawn appearing in the 
march of the years which shall lead in liberty 
and happiness to bless all who yet suffer under 
oppression and struggle with despair. 


To any man who has not lost the capaeity of 
sensations,” the first view of a memorable city 
is one of the most agreeable moments of his life, 
Who ever forgets his absorption into the great 
world of London and the feeling that came over 
him upon realiging that he wasin truth surrounded 
by the memorials of England’s greatness through 
a long line of centuries—that the vast dome loom- 
jng in the sea of fog was that of St, Paul’s—that 
the Tower lay hut a short distance beyond with 
its knights in armor and its executioner’s block 
from which fell the heads of great men in history— 
that the streets stretching away from him on ev- 
ery hand, as it were into infinity, were the haunts 
of Shakspeare and Raleigh and Goldsmith? More 
mysterious if less sympathetic, is the in*erestin- 
spired by cities farther out of the range of ordi- 
nary observation. ‘Thus I scarcely think that 
you, Bob, will ever forget our first glimpse of the 
gorgeous towers of Vicnna and our rattling drive 
through the Prater Strasse and across the bridge} 
of Ferdinand, with the tall spire of St. Stephen’s 
lifting towards heaven its sculptured saints and 
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from gendarmes and other tribulations to recal 
paladins and crusaders and Charlemagne and 
Napoleon le Grand and the thousand associations 
which encircle the proud city of the august mon- 
archs of Austria, 


Thad not finished my ablutions at the Hotel 
Munsch when there stepped into my room the 
civillest-spoken gentleman it was ever my fortune 
to encounter, who, apologizing for the intrusion 
in a manner. that instantly placed all objection to 
it out of the question, begged, in perfectly good 
English, to inquire whether we should not need 
the services of a companion in making the rounds 
of Vienna, adding, that in order to protect trav- 
ellers against the importunities of the valets-de- 
place, he had been retained by the proprietor of 
the Hotel to accompany any of his guests that 
should desire such guidance. There was an ele- 
gance about the fellow that was altogether pre- 
possessing, and my resolution to having nothing 
more to do with local guides vanished in a mo- 
ment, Indeed it seemed to me I had perhaps 
never experienced before such an instance of dis 
interested benevolence, and that it would be the 
cruellest injustice to confound him with the dis- 
agreeable and implacable class we had determin- 
ed to avoid. So by consent of all parties, his of- 
fer was accepted, and when we set out to view 
the city, it was under his lead. 


I wish I could set Maz, for it was by that name 
alone that we knew him, properly before the 
reader, but such a task is quite beyond my pow- 
ers of delineation. His character was many-sided, 
as the Germans say. So pleasant, so well-in- 
formed, so deferential, so ready, so accomplished, 
a subject there was not elsewhere in the Austrian 
empire, and then his bel air! It was difficult to 
believe that he really belonged to the Hotel 
Munsch—he seemed rather like some eccentric 
nobleman in disguise who had taken to the busi- 
ness pour s’amuser, as the Calif used to go about 
incog for his diversion, And then his nationali- 
ty, what a problematical thing was that? He 
spoke English better—much better than Lord 
Palmerston, yet he declared it had been an ac- 
quisition of his later years, and his volubility in 
German cast no discredit on the statement that 
he was Austrian by birth. As for travelling, 
what he had not seen upon this round globe of 
ours was hardly worth seeing—Monsieur Hue 
and Madame Pfeiffer (his own townswoman) be- 
tween them had ‘“ done” fewer places than Max 
—from Cathay to the Coal Hole he was thorough- 
ly posted up, and his conversation ran over with 
the most brilliant reminiscences of his journey- 
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ings. Many of the great men of the world he 
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knew from personal intercourse—with Louis Na- 
poleon he had frequently taken oysters in the 
Bowery, and he was able to impart information 
that threw new light on the character of the Czar 
Nicholas. I make no doubt that when the Con- 
gress of Vienna was in session some months sub- 
sequent to our visit there, Lord John Russell who 
made the Hotel Munsch his head-quarters, found 
in Max an old and valued acquaintance with 
whom he often smoked a cigar and talked over 
the Four Points in perfect unreserve. 


Max’s political history, with which he favored 
us, not at all obtrusively, hut now and then by 
way of illustration, was by no means uneventful, 
Jombining an ardent thirst for liberty with a love 
of adventure, he took up arms in 1848, with the 
revolutionists, and held a high position among 
them when the Imperial armies laid seige to the 
city. When the illusive hopes of overthrowing 
the monarchy had vanished and Austria subsided 
once more into the quiet of despotic rule, he 
had escaped the hands of the police and found 
it necessary to reside some time in London, The 
influence of friends fully in the confidence of the 
Ministry had at last prevailed to obtain permis- 
sion for him to return, and so he was again in 
Vienna. There was a depth of pathos in his 
mournful recitation of the events of those unquiet 
days which demanded equal sympathy and re- 
spect. 

In the lighter walks of knowledge, of all the 
Viennese, Max was facile princeps. His taste in 
music was faultless, and he criticised the German 
composers with wonderful discrimination of their 
merits. He knew perfectly well the capacity and 
acoustics of every opera-house in Europe and could 
indicate the exact spot where the performance 
could be heard to the best advantage. Thus he 
was good enough to secure a loge for us to wit- 
ness a representation of the Prophete for the sum 
of twenty florins when we could have found seats 
in the orchestra stalls for six, and added to the ob- 
ligation by giving us his company upon the occa- 
sion. In the matter of opera glasses he was en- 
tirely aw fait, and had he studied optics under 
Frauenhofer he could not been a better judge of 
Jenses. In proof of this he selected a lorgnette 
for D at a celebrated manufacturer’s, and 
was sorry that D—— did not agree with him as 
to its excellence, as he would certainly regret not 
having taken it to the end of his life. But if 
there was one thing he understood better than 
another, it was the esthetics of pipes. He had 





made pipes a specialité, and as Vienna is world- 
famous for the richness and beauty of its meer- 








recommend a pipe-maker, simply that he might 
be assured we were not cheated in our purchases, 
R , | fancy, will often recal, as the wreaths 
of smoke rise upwards from his exquisite cigar- 
holder (for which he paid two prices) the kind 
interest Max manifested in his choice of it. 





Such was our Viennese valet-de-place and I am 
sincerely sorry I was not able to make a sketch 
of his fair exterior for the embellishment of these 
pages, Itis perhaps proper to add that we did 
afterwards hear a very different account of his an- 
tecedents from a gentleman who professed to 
know all about him, but of course I do not be- 
lieve a word of the scandal. ‘The story ran that 
he was a discharged English footman and a spy 
of the Austrian police, who lived upon what he 
could get out of foreigners visiting the capital, 
and a certain liberal commission from the Vien- 
na salesmen upon such articles as he could in- 
duce these foreigners to buy. The fact that he 
charged us a thumping sum for his services upon 
settlement lent some cvlor to these allegations, and 
I shrewdly suspect that R ’3 advice to any 
friend going to the Hotel Munsch, with regard to 
Max, would be Hunc tu Romane caveto, hic niger 
est, 





The topography of Vienna is peculiar and the 
map of it resembles a cobweb more than any- 
thing else to which it can be compared. The 
central portion, comprising the original city, is 
surrounded by a broad promenade which was for- 
merly the defensive wall, and outside this is a 
circumference of park of considerable extent, 
planted with trees and presenting a beautiful sur- 
face of green-sward, called the Glacis. Yet be- 
yond the Glacis in every direction is a thickly 
populated mass of houses bounded by the ram- 
part, and immediately adjoining is the open coun- 
try. Thus between the subucbs and the old city 
there is a rus in urbe, affording a delightful resort 
for the inhabitants in summer and contributing 
very much to the salubrity of the capital. Both 
quarters of Vienna, as far as I saw, are remark- 
able for the cleanliness of the streets and the 
comfortable appearance of the houses. 


The stranger is struck, in his first stroll up one 
of the thoroughfares, with the signs above the 
shops which usually set forth a pictorial repre- 
sentation, executed with more or less of artistie 
skill, of the work that is done within. 
exceedingly droll and all are surmounted by the 
double-headed eagle who presides alike over every 
branch of Viennese industry. Is ita drinking 
saloon, one cannot become versed (i. e. upset, 
using the word in its literal signification) in the 


Some are 





schaums, he hegged that we would allow him to 


“nrofound philosophy of heer” except by pass- 
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ing under his dusky pinions; is it a tailor’s es- 
tablishment, the bird is a device of all others 
most appropriate to the schneiderean art by rea- 
son of the number and length of his bills; is it 
the room of a maker of plaster casts, we are not 
surprised to see a fowl, even more grim and 
ghastly than poor Poe’s raven, perched upon a 
bust of Pallas just above the workman’s door. 

The most imposing object in Vienna is unques- 
tionably the cathedral of St. Stephen’s. The 
lapse of seven centuries has blackened its exte- 
rior and worn away in many places the tracery 
work of its windows and turrets—saints and 
martyrs, niched high in air, along the line of its 
lofty tower, manifest very plainly the almost ante- 
diluvian length of years to which their worships 
have attained—yet the cathedral stands in the 
fulness of perfect beauty, another of those elo- 
quent appeals to the imagination which the 
church of Rome has made in-ages gone by, and 
which still fill the soul of Catholic and Protes- 
tant with strange solemnity and awe. The spire, 
rising four hundred and fifty feet from the ground, 
is neither so graceful as that of Antwerp nor so 
delicate as that of Strasbourg, yet wrought with 
wonderful dexterity into numberless pinnacles, it 
delights the eye with an infinite variety of ever 
pleasing forms, and so catches and tangles the 
sunlight in the intricacies of its decoration that 
one might fancy the beams lingering there long 
after the glow of evening had faded from the sky. 
We ascended the spire to a point within a very 
few feet of the top from which we obtained a 
splendid view. We occupied, perhaps, at the 
moment the exact centre of the spider’s web to 
which Vienna has been likened, and from us, on 
all sides, radiated the streets of the city to the 
Glacis, which girdling the inner town as beauti- 
fully as the ocean bounded the buckler of Achilles, 
contrasted effectively with the domes and towers 
beyond its verdant range. Close beneath us 
swept the Danube’s restless current, and in the 
far away horizon lay the plains of Wagram and 
Essling. It was such a day as Campbell describes 
in his pretty verses to the pretty countess— 
Over Aspern’s field of glory 

Noontide’s purple haze was cast; 


And the hills of Turkish story 
Teemed with visions of the past. 


I confess it was some drawback upon the enjoy- 
ment of the panorama, in looking dizzily down 
upon the body of the cathedral, to see the bicipi- 
tous eagle worked in colored slates upon the roof. 
There seemed really no escaping that bird, 
There are not less than seventy picture galle- 
ries in Vienna, to visit which would require, a 
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residence of some months in that city—a much 
longer time than we should have desired to re- 
main, even had our Aufenthaltsschein or permit of 
sojourn been unlimited. We visited but one, that 
of the Belvidere, contained in a handsome palace 
at a short distance within the outer wall. It is 
extremely rich in the German and Flemish schools 
of art, and Albert Durer may be seen there to 
great advantage. Two heads of an old man and 
an old woman by Denner are wonderful paint- 
ings, and no one who has seen them can ever for- 
get the minuteness and fidelity with which the 
artist has given every wrinkle and hair—it is as 
if the old couple were looking at you, and you do 
not think of their being canvass at all. I sup- 
pose this ought to be the highest possible com- 
mendation that could be bestowed upon them and 
that they must therefore be considered works of 
genius, yet somehow I was not affected by them 
at all—one of Titian’s stately ladies or of Mu- 
rillo’s ragged rascals has afforded me ten times 
the gratification. Some of the modern pictures 
pleased me exceedingly, one of which, in an up- 
per chamber, representing the gaming table at 
Baden, was to the life, and I could fancy that the 
artist had lost a considerable sum upon his favo- 
rite color before he sat down to execute it. But 
the Belvidere Gallery, seen after that of Dresden, 
is not ealeulated to create much enthusiasm in 
the visiter, and the best picture I saw there was 
the view of Vienna from the terrace outside, in 
which the light and shade were admirably ad- 
justed, the grouping altogether beyond criticism, 
and the foreground most agreeably managed, 
with the old Moresco church of St. Carlo Bor- 
romes raising its minarets to the left. 


The morning after our arrival in the city there 
was a very magnificent review of 25,000 of the 
Austrian army under Gen. Hess, conducted on 
the Glacis by the Emperor in person, attended by 
the Duke of Nassau. We saw it from the Para- 
dise Garden, overlooking the Parade Ground at 
an elevation of a hundred and fifty feet. There 
was a large body of cavalry, a regiment of light 
artillery, another of the Tyrolese rifles in their 
picturesque peaked hats and green coats, and the 
rest, amounting perhaps to 18,000 men, were of 
the infantry made up of Germans, Italians, 
Croats, &c., &c. For three hours the glittering 
show proceeded, and with the sun glancing from 
the burnished muskets, with banners streaming 
to the wind, and with all the pomp and circum- 
stance of military parade carefully observed, it 
was a sight not soon to be forgotten. The uni- 
form of the Austrian army is of a dazzling white 
relieved by facings of various colors, in which 
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manner the numbers of the regiments are indi- 
cated; thus, supposing the fifteenth be turned up 
with violet, the fiftieth might show crimson or 
green or a combination of the two. The Empe- 
ror was attired in the uniform of Commander in 
Chief (so Max said, certainly it was very splen- 
did) and rode an Arabian charger, in the midst 
of a numerous and brilliant staff, and when the 
review was over, we had an opportunity of ob- 
serving him closely as he walked his horse slowly 
up the hill leading to the palace. I have rarely 
seen a finer or more interesting looking man. 
Lightly built, but tall and graceful, with a profu- 
sion of fair hair escaping from his casque and 
falling around a face lighted by eyes of a deep 
blue, he could not fail to be observed, I thought, 
anywhere as a type of manly beauty, though his 
beardless face and youthful expression contrast- 
ed somewhat strongly with the bronzed features 
and heavy white moustache of Field Marshal 
Hess who rode behind him. There was some- 


The Angel- Sister. 





obedience to the more rigorous absolutism of the 
new monarch. Vienna is the home of music— 
it is.a sweet Babel of confusing melodies—a 
never ending practical pot-pourri of delicious and 
rejoiceful sounds. Itis from no one quarter alone 
that the ear is delighted. Music ho!ds Carnival 
in all the streets and the Danube moves onward 
to its stately measures. The Viennese live from 
the cradle to the grave in an intoxication of mu- 
sic. Their childhood is made happy by the viol 
and the tamborin as struck by the hand of the 
dark-eyed daughters of Styria who wander from 
house to house—they pass their youthful days in 
dancing to the spirited compositions of Strauss ; 
their religion is set to the pealing Te Deums and 
Sanctuses of Handel; in middle age their out-of- 
door existence in gardens is enlivened by the 
brilliant performances of the military hands ; and 
when at last to this Beggar’s Opera of Life there 
comes the inevitable antistrophe—Death, they 
die to the solemn and majestic and ethereal Re- 
quiem of Mozart. 





body else, I doubt not, who thought Franz Josef 
rather handsome than otherwise on that.occasion, 
the pretty little bride of sixteen he had married 
three months before, who-was looking out of the 
window of the palace and thinking what a fine 
thing it was to be Empress of Austria, to live in 
such a nice establishment, and to have such pretty 
soldiers to march about for her amusement and 
such a husband to review them, They say it was 
a love match with no politics mixed up with it at 
all, and that affection which rarely steps into pa- 
laces has imperial lodgings in Die Kaiserlich K6- 
niglich Burg. 


The glory of Vienna is the Prater, which is 
unsurpassed by any park in the world for the 
spectacle it presents on the fine afternoons of 
summer, when the pleasure-loving Viennese 
throng its shady avenues, the high nobility dis- 
daining not to enjoy the air of heaven and the 
charming music of the military bands with the 
poorer classes, upon an out-of-doors equality that 
in America is nowhere to be seen. The working 
people of Vienna for a time after the suppression 
of the revolution of 1848 refused to partake of 
the merriment of the Prater and travellers who 
visited it three or four years ago, describe it as 
wanting life and animation—such of the mechan- 
ics as they saw there wearing an aspect of sullen- 
ness and dejection. In 1854 it was gay enough 
to strike anybody. I have a theory that the Vi- 
ennese are more effectually enslaved by the chains 
of harmony than by despotic rule, it is the music 
that consoles them for the loss of their liberty 
and though for a time they deeply felt the hu- 
miliations of 1849, the airs of Beethoven and 


I may forget the galleries and Glacis, the sol- 
diers and shops, even the eagle with the dupli- 


cate heads I saw in Vienna, but never the music 
that I heard there. 


THE ANGEL-SISTER. 


All the summer day we wander’d 
Through the valleys bright and green ; 
All the happy time we ponder'd 
On the glories that were seen. 


Here and there were flowers springing 
Through the grassy meadow’s edge, 
And the merry birds were singing 
All along the scented hedge. 


Soon the early sun descended, 
Brightest sun of all the year: 
And the purple hill sides blended 

With the Heavens far and near. 


“ Oh, my sister, softly stealing 
See the dusky shadows—hark ! 
How the twilight bells are pealing, 
Let us homeward ere the dark.” 


rhen she said: “ Oh, loving brother, 
Do you tell me of the night ? 

Now again I see our mother, 
I am in the land of light. 


“ Fold me nearer and still nearer, 
Oh, how golden is the day! 

Brother, will you love me dearer 
When you miss me in the play ?’”’ 


All the Summer days I wander 
Through the fields we used tvroam ; 
All the lonely time I ponder 





Labitzsky at length beguiled them into a passive 





On a vacant place at home. 
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From “ Scenes dela Chouannerie.” By Emile Souvéstre. 


CHAPTER II. 


trouble him, and approached him with emo- 
Jambe D'Argent and Monsieur Jacques. | tion. 


His features had lost nothing of 
their noble character. Some spots of blood 
upon his temple alone relieved the death-like 
palor of his face. His half opened lips were 


quivering and his respiration sounded like 


My guide, said the old curé, was a beggar 
with one leg, who dragged himself slowly 
along on his remaining foot. I feared the. 
journey would be greatly prolonged by hav- 
ing such a companion ; but scarcely had we) 
entered the borders of the forest when he 
threw up his crutch, and by a singular dex- 


| the death rattle. 





terity brought to view two legs of equal pro- 
portion and nimbleness, and we began a ra- 
pid march. In a little time we reached a 
small enclosure, where he announced our 
arrival by a simple air, common amongst the 
farmers of Maihe. A woman came and ex- 
changed a few words with him, then return- 
ed. When she appeared, her dress was so 
arranged as to give her all the appearance 
of being enceinte. ‘‘ We are near the re- 
publican forces,” said my guide, “and they 
might arrest us; but they will say nothing 
when they see you with a white head,* who 
is about to become a mother. Take care 
only to look the blues full in the face when 
you meet them, and in no wise hasten your 
steps.” I followed his advice and we came 
without difficulty to a small meadow, where 
my conductor gave me to the care of a child, 
who was engaged in manufacturing whistles, 
from a soft wood. He carried me through 
the field to the door of a mill, where he left 
me after whistling a few notes in a peculiar 
tone. A miller boy then came with his 
scythe, as if to cut hay, made a sign to me, 
and we took up our route together, when in 
a short time I was again handed over to an- 
other, and then another guide. It was evi- 
dent that Jambe d’Argent, pursued by the 
blues, had left his usual hiding place and we 
were wandering in search of him. At length, 
after many windings and new changes, to- 
wards evening we came to the hut of a Sa- 
botier, where the wounded man had been 
carried. I found him lying on a bed of dry 
leaves, in the corner of the cabin. and cov- 
ered with goat skins. He had just fallen 
into a lethargic sleep. I made a sign not to 


The women are called so from wearing a white ker- 
chief on their heads, 





| Conte knees. 
heath fire, gave 


I remained some time 
standing by him, frightened at these fatal 
symptoms; but by degrees the voices of the 
Chouans, which became silent on my en- 
trance, were again raised and attracted my 
attention. There were eight or ten of them 
seated at the other end of the hut, with 
their swords by their sides and guns upon 
The flickering light of the 
such a strange character to 
this group that it involuntarily arrested me. 
Except Ceur de Rof, this was the first time 
I had seen these celebrated men, but their 
conversation soon made their names known 
tome. On the right of the fire place was 
Mousqueton squatted on his crooked legs and 
holding by the wings a living sparrow which 
he alternately presented and withdrew to 
and from a large yellow cat. His haggard 
eyes followed every effort which the domes- 
tic tiger made to seize his prey, and at every 
flutter and cry of the frightened bird his hi- 
deous features were crisped into a more his 
hideous smile. 


St. Martin seated near him, looked on with 
pre-occupied air, nothing in his vulgar ap- 
pearance announced the audacious murderer 
who a short while after would enter at noon 
day the fortified town of Morannes and give 
to the chief of the republicans a note con- 
taining these words: ‘- Give thy soul to God, 
thot art about to die,’’ and strike him three 
times with a poinard before he had finished 
reading them. By their sides stood Mous- 
tache, whose vigorous outline fell upon the 
lightened wall: then the Grand Chasseur 
with gentle and heroic features crowned by 
hair silvered before its time. Last of all 
was Moulins balancing upon one of his long 
brawny legs, throwing in the conversation 
every now and then an obscene joke, 
whilst the Murat of the Chouannerie, Fran- 
ceur, ornamented with plumes, ribbons and 
other decorations, chatted with La France, 
who had just succeeded in making his es- 
cape from the prison at Laval. All spoke of 
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known fate of Monsier Jacques. La France !ped aside and the gun and pistol were low- 


was assured that he had been taken by the 
blues and executed at Montague. St. Mar- 
tin said he had been seen near M. de Scé- 
peaux in Anjou where he had perished in an 
engagement ; and lastly Moustache declared 
that he had died in a chateau in upper 
Maine, and they had shewn him his grave 
there. Although contradictory in details, 
all these versions agreed on one point, that 
M. Jacques existed no longer, and the Chou- 
annerie was about to be without a head. 

“Well,” said Moulins, who shrugged his 
shoulders at the lamentations of his compa- 
nions, ‘‘is it not said that we are all to die. 
Never fear, but the stuff for a general will 
be found—if ours is used we will make one 
altogether new.” 

« And the fool hopes that will cut one from 
his skin,’’ objected La France ironically. 

“ And why not as well as thine?” replied 
Moulins, ‘‘I burned powder in the good 
cause, while you still wore the uniform of 
the blues.” 

‘Possible!’ said Franceur, who had 
been compelled to serve some time among 
the republicans, ‘‘ but my boy thy powder 
was wholly lost.” 

“ Why so?” 

‘“‘ Because you stood too far off, and your 
gun was loaded with salt.” 

This double allusion to the well known 
prudence of Moulins, and the thefts commit- 
ted in his first calling excited a general 
laugh. The man paled. Like all ferocious 
cowards he had his desperate impulses where 
fury held him in the place of courage. He 
rushed for his gun with a howl; Franceur 
made a bound and regained the other side of 
the fire place, pistol in hand. Both cocks 
were heard at the same time, and by an in- 
stinctive movement every looker on cast 
down their faces. 

“Down with your arms!”’ suddenly cried 
a strong voice. Moulins and Franceur 
trembled; their eyes turned at the same 
time to the wounded man’s bed. He had 
just dashed off his goat skins; his hands 
convulsively holding to the sides of the hut, 
he made a supreme effort, rose on his knees 
and stood upright! ‘Down with your 
arms!” replied he, coming between the ad- 
versaries with trembling steps. Both step- 
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ered. Jambe d’Argent supported himself 
by the rude mantel-piece. Long lines of 
blood marbled the cloths which bandaged his 
waist. Every feature quivered with wrath. 
‘Do you already dispute the command? 
Who promised you I would die? Who has 
dug that hole for me? You Moulins, you 
Franceur—you wish to replace me. Well 
see if you can do it. Come, let us seek the 
blues, quick, a gun; bring me a horse—I 
will see who is chief here?’’ 

Jambe d’Argent’s voice, strong at first, at 
last became broken and confused—his head 
wavered, and trying to lean against the wall 
he fell in the arms of Moustache. He was 
carried to his bed, and I placed myself be- 
side him and endeavored to appease him by 
gentle words. He looked at me fixedly, re- 
cognised me, and at the same instant his 
ideas took a new direction. His heart open- 
ed to me, and he listened to my advice with 
the submission of a child. The Chouans 
had left the room to allow us more liberty 
anc we were proceeding when interrupted 
by a murmuring of voices and hasty steps. 
Suddenly the door was dashed open and a 
man panting for breath entered the room. 

‘* Place Nette!”’ cried the wounded. 


“ T have come in time,” replied the Chou- 
an—quick Louis, arise! the blues are here !”’ 


‘The blues!”’ repeated Treton, his fea- 
tures firing with eagerness for the battle— 
‘‘ give me my gun!”’ 


‘‘No,no,’’ thundered Place Netie, ‘‘we may 
have time to leave and they will find the 
nest without the brood. Peter is bringing a 
horse, try to have strength to reach camp- 
rogue—there you can rest.” 


I assisted Jambe d’Argent to set up and 
wrapped the covering around him, the horse 
came, we carefully placed him on it, his 
brother took the bridle and they left. The 
rest of the band equally finished their ar- 
rangements for leaving, but with a slowness 
which proved the discouragement of the 
greatest number. Whilst Moustache, La 
France and the Grand Chasseur took the 
same direction with Jambe d’Argent, the 
rest consulted in a low voice, and every one 
seemed to offer different views. Ccur de 
Roi alone kept apart in this debate, with his 
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hands resting upon the muzzle of his gun, | 
he listened with a dejected air. 

‘Is it possible that the band will disperse | 
without waiting for the curé of Jambe d’Ar- | 
gent?’ said I to him. 

‘* Monsieur |’ Abbe sees it,’’ replied he ab- 
ruptly. 

‘Has no one the authority to keep them. 
in subordination ?” 


and difficult walk we perceived a manor 
house in ruins buried in the copse ; Ceeur de 
Roi slackened his steps and said to me: 

‘*He is there!” 

I looked with surprise. The roof was half 
open, the shutters hung loosely from their 
broken hinges, the yard was choked with 
weeds, and a swallow had built its nest in 


ithe corner of the front door. I sought in 





‘‘ Not one, except M. Jacques !” 

“Ts he dead?” 

‘* Dead—that is to be known.” 

‘* Have you any news of him?” I deman- 


' 
| 


vain in the midst of these testimonies of sol- 
‘itude and desolation for some trace of recent 
habitation. Cceur de Roi understood my de- 
sire and followed a few steps—the walls of 


ded eagerly. There was a pause before he the garden then crossing a few steps, he 


replied, and he looked me steadily in the 
face. 

‘ Although I have, what good could it do 
now ?”’ 

“What? tell immediately what has pass- 
ed.’ He shook his head. 

“Tt is a duty of conscience,’ urged I. 

‘‘Then it may equally be so for M. |’ Ab- 
he,” said he. 

“If I knew what you seem to know—” 

‘Would you undertake his duty ?” 

‘« Beyond a doubt.” 


‘*« Come with me then!”’ replied the Chou- | 


an rising. 

‘Everything | could say would be useless, 
whilst your voices may, perhaps, change 
many things. If any one can raise M. Jac- 
ques it is a priest.” 

‘‘ Let us be off.” 

‘‘Come, may the good God protect us!’’ 
and throwing his gun across his shoulder he 
went on before me. When we reached the 
entrance to the forest, we distinctly heard the 
slow and measured tread of the detachment 
coming to seek us. We buried ourselves in 
the wood, and at the end of an hour’s walk 
we came to a narrow, lonely road, which we 
took. I tried to interrogate my companion, 
but he eluded all my efforts, saying M. Jac- 
ques would say that he had already done 
too much in carrying me to his retreat. 
Whilst going along, I tried to divine the 
cause which could oblige the young royalist 
chief to conceal himself so carefully. Had 
he given way to discouragement? Did he 
wish to escape the proscription? or illness 
hold him enchained? My imagination was 
lost in suppositions which my reason de- 
stroyed immediately. At length after a long 


brought me to a porch which was invisible 
‘to the road. There the ruin was less con- 
'spicuous, but nothing spoke of the presence 
‘of human beings. My guide begged me to 
wait awhile and went to a small isolated 
building which he soon left followed by an 
old woman, with whom he entered the ma- 
nor. I waited for them a long time, and at 
last it was the old woman alone who return- 
ed and made a sign for me to follow her. 
We mounted a staircase which tottered un- 
der every step, and after crossing several 
chambers, the nakedness of which, announc- 
ed total abandonment, we came before a 
door, where my conductor knocked before 
opening. I immediately heard a murmur of 
voices, a light hasty step, and the moment I 
entered a small room opposite the one I had 
just crossed, was quickly closed. My arri- 
val had evidently put some one to flight. 
The room in which I was, was a complete 
contrast to everything I had seen since my 
arrival. It was tapestried from the ceiling 
to the floor, furnished a Ja Louis XIV., and 
adorned with family portraits extending back 
to the crusaders. An ebony clock encrust- 
ed with pearl hung over the mantel-piece, 
and this immense piece of red marble was 
laden with Dresden china. I remained on 
the door sill, involuntarily arrested by this 
most unexpected sight. M. Jacques ad- 
vanced to meet me. He wore his pictu- 
resque costume of velvet which was fastened 
at the waist by a white silk scarf. His fea- 
tures were still eminently noble and beauti- 
ful, but in some degree altered by feverish 
paleness. He welcomed me with a little ef- 
fort and invited me by a wave of the hand to 
take a seat. 
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“AU that had passed was sO new, so un- abandon a heath fire. If simple minded men 
expected, that I required a few moments to encouraged by you revolt without under- 
recover myself. M. Jacques recalled me standing the principles which they defend— 
from the meditation into which I was falling, you at least understand, you love them.”’ 
by saying Coeur de Roi had announced me! “ How do you know?” 
as the bearer of grave news. Brought back ruptly. 
to the intention of my journey, I related to| ‘ Have you not fought ?”’ 
him the wound of Jambe d’ Argent, the dis-| ‘ Who told you it was for principles ?”’ 
persion of his band and the dangers which | “ What was it for then ?”’ 
threatened the insurrection if a powerful ‘Indeed, it may have been only to fight,”’ 
mind did not prevent divisions and arrest the said he with a singular smile; ‘‘ the combat 
discouragement which was obtaining. lexercises the will ‘and makes the blood cir- 

I spoke long, for the young chief listened culate more freely. It may be that I hoped 
in silence and motionless, surprised at length for some recompense—impossible ? who told 
with this impassibility I looked in his face.; you Monsieur that I was a man of principle 

‘Perhaps you doubt my knowledge or my | rather than a fool, borne onward by one of 
sincerity, but you can easily verify it.’ those passions which so often furnish a theme 

‘“No, I believe you,” coldly rep'ied M. | for your sermons; may I not have ceded to 
Jacques, ‘‘ and you see no means of raising the desire of glory, to ambition, and indeed 
this courage which only awaits a chief.” —_‘| if [ wished my name to be spoken of, it was, 

“What “good would itdo? What matters perhaps, that one only might hear of it. 
after all to these hinds and cowherds the’ There are deliriums, monsieur, which some 
color of the flag which floats over our cities? times impel us t» take the world for a de- 
Do they even uadectiond what they attack | sert, inhabited by one being alone, to whom 
and what they defend? When the revolu-|and for whom all our efforts are directed. 
tion came they, fired upon it as something’ Wholly occupied in pleasing her, the uni- 


interrupted he ab- 
















new and unknown as in times of storms they | 
fire upon clouds to dissipate them; but the 
clouds have burst in hail and thunder; and 
the wisest will seek hereafter shelter and se- 
curity.” 

‘‘[s it possible these words come from| 
your mouth!” cried [ in amazement, “ you 
who have armed them, you whose cause they 
defend—since you are a nobleman.”’ * * * 
I hesitated. 

** Finish,” said M. Jacques with a little 
irony, “why not say you who are a prince? | 
I see, sir, that you also have given faith to 
the suppositions of our credulous peasants. 
The mystery in which I wrapped myself to 
shelter my mother and sisters has deceived 
you also. You believe me the precursor of 
the count d’Artois! Permit me to unde- 
ceive you, and know the entire truth. My 
name is Jacques de la Merozieres, and I am 
but a poor nobleman of Brissath, in Anjou.” 

“ Pardon,” I cried quickly, “you are 
more—the hope, the corner stone of the in- 
surrection in Maine. You are the one who 
gave it a direction. You breathed a soul 
into it. Do you think a chief can abandon 








hearts he has enflamed as our herdsmen 





verse is in flames to afford her a pleasing 
sight, and one day we perceive that all has 
been in vain, that we have knelt and wor- 
shipped at a heart of stone.” 

M. Jacques’ voice was loud and had some- 
thing of reproach in its tones, which seemed 


‘to be the murmurings of a recent storm. 


Whilst he spoke he raised it, as if wishing 
to be heard by some one invisible. 
“Then,” replied I, a little troubled by 


'this revelation, ‘‘ you renounce all you have 


undertaken and the royalists need expect you 
no longer.” 

‘‘ No,” replied he, ‘‘my part is finished. 
What could I bear to these brave soldiers 
now? Indifference and doubt. They have 
no need for me to teach them that all de- 
votion is vain; the future wiil do that most 
effectually. You say they believe me dead, 
confirm them in that belief; you will not 
deceive them: for the Monsieur Jacques 
whom they knew, burning with enthusiasm 
and filled with hope, has truly ceased to exist, 
nothing remains of him but a breathing 
corpse, which also will soon disappear, for in 
a few moments I shall leave France never 
to return.” 
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He extended his hand to raise a cloak, 
which hung on the back of an arm chair; 
but the small door which I had remarked on 
my arrival, now opened again and a young 
lady presented herself. She was dressed in 
deep mourning, and of surpassing beauty. 
Without regarding me or the surprise which 
held me transfixed, she went directly up to 
M. Jacques. 

‘* You shall not leave,” said she in a brief | 
tone, ‘‘ your honor forbids it. I will not per-'! 
mit it; and as the young chief was about 
to interrupt her she continued hastily: ‘ Lis- 
ten to me, Jacques, you have calumniated 
my hesitations, but I pardon you; grief is 
not responsible for its injustice. You refuse 
to grant my prayers. Well I will cede to 
yours !” 

“You, Armande? Is it possible ?”’ cried 
M. Jacques in amazed delight. 

‘‘T wished,’’ said she in mournful tones, 
‘that pure self-devotion alone for your coun- 
try should support you in the conflict before 
you, but since you must have an affection, 
an interest to defend, you shall have it,’’ and 
turning to me, she added with resolution, 
‘“* Monsieur will this hour bless our marri- 
age.” 

I had no time to reply, for M. Jacques 
transported with joy had fallen on his knees 
before the beautiful girl and was covering 
her hands with most passionate kisses. She 
endeavored to appease his transports, with a 
sorrowful and impatient embarrassment ; but 
he paid no regard to it. Intoxicated with 
this most unlooked for happiness, he was in- 
capable of judging. The necessary expla- 
nation to authorize the exercise of my min- 
istry alone, arrested him from that delirium 
of joy. The storm which then overwhelm- 
ed France exempted the priest from those 
delays and precautions which calmer days 
required, Embarked upon a vessel about to 
be wrecked they appealed directly to God, 
and sought no rule but their own conscience. 
I consulted mine, and strong in its approba- 
tion, I made preparations for celebrating 
this strange marriage. 

- The ceremony took place in a chapel, roof- 
less, and the walls crumbling in decay—the 
place, the time, the actors, imparted a sad 
and mournful solemnity to the scene. The 








two lovers kneeled before the altar, covered 


with moss. Cceur de Roi and another peas- 
ant, armed with guns, served as witnesses, 
whilst the old nurse who had brought up 
Madame Armande wept on her knees before 
the door. The mournful autumn wind sighed 
through the trees which shaded the chapel, 
and at every gust, covered us with-a shower 
of dead leaves. When the bridegroom and 
bride arose, his face was illuminated with a 
proud, triumphant joy, whilst hers was sad 
and mournful in the extreme. After a little 
while, she invited us to the manor. When 
I went there I found her seated by her proud 
and happy husband, on a chaise lounge. 
She wanted to know of me in what state the 
revolution was. I related to her what I had 
to M. Jacques and added, that his reappear- 
ance alone could sustain the failing courage. 

‘‘ He will set off to-morrow,” replied she, 
‘‘he has promised me. I would wish to follow 
him, but you peasants will not permit it, and 
I can mingle in this conflict alone in thought, 
and taking up again all the details I had 
just given her, she began to analyze the re- 
sources of the Chouannerie, even to calcu- 
late the benefit of defeat—to calculate the 
blood of the republicans which the royalist 
before falling would shed. Without any al- 
lusions to the definite result, she evidently 
sought less the victory of the royalists, than 
the sufferings of the republicans. . This 
thought alone made her eyes flash with ani- 
mation and her voice tremble with eager- 
ness. I looked in astonishment upon this 
fever of wrath and asked myself what could 
have filled that soul with such vindictive 
feelings, and what treasure had the republic 
ravished from her to justify such intense ha- 
tred. 

I took leave of them the same evening to 
go toa neighboring farm where the dying 
master required my presence. After passing 
the greater part of the night in prayers and 
administering the sacrament to the dying 
man, I sought some repose upon a straw pal- 
let near the manor, and slept the rest of the 
night. Cceur de Roi did not come for me 
till late the next day, and opening my eyes 
I saw the sun already high in the heavens. 
I reproached him for not waking me sooner. 

‘‘T hope you will excuse me, sir, I was 
detained at the manor.”’ 

I was struck with his anxious look and 
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asked him if any thing new had occurred 
there—he shook his head. 

‘“T fear so,” said he. ‘This morning 
when I entered the house | found the nurse 
listening with great anxiety at the foot of the 
stairs. Impassioned voices, sighs and groans 
issued from the chamber above, and steps 
pacing to and fro—there were pauses, and 
then the imploring, entreating voice of M. 
Jacques was heard, followed by a woman’s 
sighs ; at last the door opened and M. Jac- 
ques rushing like a madman down stairs 
passed us without notice, mounted his horse 
and left with the speed of the whirlwind.” 

‘* And Madame Armande ?”’ 

‘‘ We found her seated on the floor, gazing 
before her with a fixed look. I assisted Mar- 
garet to lay her on the bed, and recollecting 
that you were waiting for me, came to you.” 

We began our route without saying any- 
thing more. In spite of myself I turned my 
head every moment towards the’ manor— 
whose cracked roof gradually disappeared 
behind the trees. At last it was lost entire- 
ly, and cvasting along the forest we had just 
gained the high road when a gallop was heard 
on our left. 

Instantly a horseman appeared, urging his 
steed to its utmost speed, leaping over every 

thing which obstructed his path, and rushed 
- into the road where we were, and disappear- 
ed in a cloud of dust. We both recognised 


turned towards me: _ 

‘“‘ Did you see his countenance as he pass- 
ed ?’’ said he in a troubled tone, ‘‘he looked 
like one seeking his destruction.” 

I answered not, but inwardly shuddered, 
for I also had the same presentiment. It 
was so among the Chouans themselves. M. 
Jacques appeared in their ranks like a 
phantom. In vain they gathered around 
him with cries of joy; their enthusiasm 
brought not a smile upon his features or one 
gleam of pleasure across his soul. At the 
first rencontre with the republican troops it 
was evident his courage had changed its 
character. The valiant courage which he 
could so readily impart to his soldiers was 
transformed to a cool temerity, which ap- 
peared less to pursue victory than to court 
death; but he could not find it. Balls glane- 


his silk and velvet. He slowly urged his 
horse on, and buried himself in clouds of 
powder which were continually rent asunder 
by the lightning of musketry, and came out 
again without a wound. These imprudences, 
although yet fortunate, filled the Chouans 
with surprise, mingled with some disappro- 
bation. 

‘*He tempts God,’ murmured they in a 
low voice. 

‘*God will leave him.” 

He did indeed. At the attack of the city 
of Daumery in Anjou, the republicans en- 
trenched themselves according to custom in 
a church and victoriously repulsed their as- 
sailants. Every attempt to fire the church 
had failed, and the bravest had fallen dead 
or wounded ; the troop discouraged were re- 
treating, and M. Jacques seizing a bundle of 
lighted straw, advanced slowly towards the 
church; but when he was half way there, 
he staggered, stretched out his arms and fell. 
One of his men ran to raise him up, he yet 
breathed. They carried him to a neighbor- 
ing farm, where he died three days after ; 
carrying with him down to the grave the for- 
tunes of the Chouannerie as well as the se- 
cret of his despair. 

Some cotemporaries, however, have pene- 
trated the cause. They speak of a young 
and noble lady, (whose well known name 


_we shall withhold,) who devotedly attached 
M.Jacques. Cceur de Roi stopped short and | 


to a Vendean officer, had followed him to 
the defeat at Mans, where she saw him per- 
ish. Seeking refuge with her nurse in the 
ruined manor, she had brooded over her sor- 
row, and conceived an inextinguishable ha- 
tred for the republic, when chance brouglit 
to her feet the unhappy M. Jacques. Then 
urged on by resentment and thirst for re- 
venge she accepted the living lover, whose 
love it was impossible to return, to avenge 
the death of him to whom her very exis- 
tence was devoted. That night, filled with 
joyous hopes of the future, exulting in the 
possession of his long coveted treasure, he 
fondly clasped her in his arms, and poured 
in her ears the full treasure of his love. She 
could no longer endure it, and he learned 
from her lips, that he never had been and never 
could be loved! Rudely awakened from his 
most cherished dream, in despair he had 





ed from his plume and sabres softened against 





rushed on to death. 
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The first epoch of the Chouannerier had 
ended with Jean Cotterean; the second of 
mighty conflicts and military organization 
terminated in the death of M. Jacques. 
Every where but in Maine, the insurrection 
bad gradually changed its character, it had 
passed from tie hands of the peasants to 
the nobles; from popular it had become pol- 
itic. Intrigue mingled its mire with the 
streams of generous blood, which, till then, 
had been poured out for their creed. The) 
heroic Vendée of Cathelineau, was hereafter | 
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to Jamble d’ Argent, who resisted it, to follow 
the majority, he hastily arose and laid his 
sword down before them. “ First decide, 
that I am no longer your chief,’’ said he, 
“for as long as I hold that title, no one 
here shall put to vote—if one should fail in 
honor!’ They dared not insist, and the two 
commissaries left. 

But want of faith on both sides, soon 





eee the truce ineffectual, and the conflict 


was not long in beginning. Jambe d’Argent 
proclaimed hostilities to the blues, the scat- 


represented by Charette, a cunning genius, tered bands soon assembled and he saw 


who could have doubled Louis XI: the Chou-! 


annereil, by the vacillating Puisaye, and. 
country. 
republicans were taken, convoys intercep- 
Aided by a multitude 


Cormalin, a kind of Lieutenant of the police, 
whom chance, and above all, interest, had 
made a conspirator. 
of the chiefs of the rebellion, who had never 
openly compromised themselves, this last 
established the basis of a general pacifica- 


tion with the republic; the treaty of Mabili-. 
‘and they are soon surmounted by things 


as was made and one day the Chouans learn- 
ed that peace was declared. 

This was an inexpressible surprise to these 
peasants. They asked themselves, in vain, 
how their duty was to respect to day, what 
they had fought against the day before. 
Nothing which they hated had been des- 
troyed, nothing they severed and loved 
given back to them: all was limited to prom- 
ises and they refused to lay down their arms. 

‘* Well, cried an officer, ‘‘ to-morrow five 
hundred republicans will demand them from 
you.” 

“And to-morrow five hundred Chouans 
will refuse them,”’ replied Jambe d’ Argent, 
and sure enough the next day the blues were 
put to flight. Advertised of the obstinacy 
of the Manceaux chiefs, Cormalin endea- 
vored to gain their adhesion, he only suc- 
ceeded in gaining a suspension of arms. Al- 
though Jambe d’Argent had signed it reluct- 
antly, be faithfully adhered to it. Twocom- 
missaries from Laval, known for their sympa- 
thy for the royalists had come to ask permis- 
sion to buy grain in the parishes. Someone 
proposed to retain them, and spread the re- 
port that they remained voluntarily, that 
being compromised to the patriots, they 
would be forced to join the Chouans. 

Most of the members of the council ap- 
plaudea this proposition, and they cried out 


‘himself at the head of fifteen hundred effec- 
tive men. They were enough to master the 
The little post occupied by the 


ted, villages blockaded anew, and it hap- 
pened to Jambe d’Argent what happens to 


| . ° ° 
every one deserving success: his increas- 


ing power had enlarged his intelligence. 
Common minds never change their degiee— 


‘above them—but souls born for great things, 
‘ever rises with events and dominates them. 
[Thus Treton without loosing his friendly 
familiarity, had learned the language of com- 
mand. Experience had given him a more 
extended vision, success more patience. 
His responsibility far from being a burden 
to him was a support. Friends and ene- 
mies equally praised his loyalty and bravery, 
and gentlemen themselves, at last, rendered 
him justice. M. de Scépeaux, who com- 
manded in Anjou, asked and obtained for 
him the cross of St. Louis. Every thing 
prospered with the old beggar. He saw 
himself at a height of prosperity, which his 
wildest dreams never pictured. God spared 
him the bitterness of slowly descending to 
humiliation and defeat. Like Maccabeus— 
he would rest ‘ buried in his victory.” 


It was in the month of October 1794. 
Jambe d’Argent had passed the night in go- 
ing from parish to parish, advertising the 
bands that a detachment of the republicans 
would arrive at Cosme the next day. Over- 
come by fatigue, he was sleeping near a fire 
awaiting his men, when musket shots were 
heard in the village. Jambe d’Argent rose 
and listened. ‘They are the blues, who 
have come before the hour appointed and 
met one of our bands, give me my gun.” 
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He armed himself, ran out and arrived at} 
the moment when the troop commanded by| 
Moustache began to give way. ‘“ Here is 
Jambe d’Argent!’”’ Every one returned and, 
the combat was bloodier than ever. Some 
of the republicans were entrenched behind 
a garden wall. Jambe d’Argent saw and_ 
went to disperse them—at the moment he 
was about to attack them two balls struck’! 
him full in the breast. The Chouans only| 
had time to carry him to some newly cut 
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and devotion to what we believe the truth; 
and I, moved and surprised by these sublime 
teachings, suddenly following the recitals of 
the dead, like those mystical flowers, which 
bloom upon certain graves. I listened 
thoughtfully, pensively, whilst the sun sunk 
behind the poplars and the last hummings of 
the busy bees murmured around their fra- 
grant hives. 

S. 


S. C. 


Columbus, Ga. 















hay which they covered him with, to conceal 
him from the enemy, and the firing contin- 
ued half an hour longer. At last a new! 
band arrived and the republicans fled. 

All ran to the place where Jambe d’Ar- 
gent had been concealed; Moustache raised 
the hay, but instantly let it fall, Louis Tre- 
ton was dead! To the last instant his un-| 7 4CAULAY, KIRK WHITE AND SHELLEY. 
daunted nature had battled. Dying, he, 
would not abandon himself, and they found | We are called upon by a contributer to review 
between his stiffened fingers the bandages of the decision, republished from the New York 
his leg, which he had begun to unfasten to. Times in the July number of this magazine, as to 

. - _ | the paternity of the celebrated idea, which con- 
arrest the blood flowing from his wounds. | 


: , : : ives London as a desolate ruin, contemplated by 
He was stealthily buried during the night, in’ some thoughtful traveller from New Zealand. 


a cemetery of Quelaines; an old priest, fa-| t{¢ presents a claim on behalf of honest Mat. 
ther Joseph, pronounced the consecrated) Prior, and we confess there are few whose preten- 
words, the grave was filled and the Chouans' sions we should be disposed to consider with more 
dispersed in consternation. From that day, | favor. Little known to the readers of the present 
not one dared to undertake any thing and | day, his poems contain much vigorous thought, 
every one took to flight on seeing the blues. | polished wit, and pithy, epigramatic expression : 
Tih CRousiheria had Ide? iix ‘soul end was| While the flow of his verse, uniting & manly 
bet’ dorpee. | strength to ease and elegance, will suffer little by 


; q d ss | comparison, even with the mightiest masters of 
A 1 was now tol by the goo old cure-| English song. It is true, that (like his contem- 
His eyes often moistened, but his heart: poraries) he often suffered his muse to keep very 


never angered by the recollections. Retained | indecent company; and of her inspirations at 
to tradition by his faith, he nevertheless un- | such moments we can say nothing, but that they 
derstood the efforts of the new mind and are quite as humorous, and not more wicked than 


left to God the care of deciding between | those of other people, as times then were. How- 


the future and the past. For him, peace | °ve?» the author of “ Henry and Emma’”—in 
was only to be found in death, and he ace | Which the sweet old ballad of the Nut-brown 
‘ se Maid re-appears, like some beauty of by-gone 
cepted the convulsions of mankind as the days arrayed in the choicest apparel of our own,— 
conditions of his life. the author of such acontribution to English liter- 
“Christ has said that the world was his| ature has something to plead in extenuation of 
Father’s vine,’ added he with melancholy, | his offences against delicacy and good morals, 
‘and it belongs to Him to gather the vin- But we are not writing a criticism of his works— 
tage. Sorrow is not alone what it appears. | W° only purposed to introduce the quotations fur- 
Providence has put a mystery in it. Is it nished us by our contributor: and which do in- 
not the cross and the crown of thorns which 
has purchased man? Has not the blood of 


MATTHEW PRIOR 


vs. 





deed seem to take the wind out of the sails of the 
three gallant barks that float below him upon the 
current, we do not say of literature, but of time. 
Solomon, it will be seen, prophesies the destruction 
of Babylon and Jerusalem, the growth and glory 
of England, and its final destruction. 


martyrs delivered the world ?” 
Thus he spoke with sweet and holy elo- 
Exalting active faith, self-denial, 


quence. 
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From ‘‘ Sotomon ON THE VANITY OF THE WorRLD.”’ 
Book 1. 


“ Disparted streams shall from their channels fly 

And deep surcharged by sandy mountains lie. 

Obscurely sepulchred. By eating rain, 

And furious wind, down to the distant plain 

The hill, that hides his head above the skies, 

Shall fall: the plain by slow degrees shall rise 

Higher than erst had stood the summit hill : 

For Time must Nature’s great behests fulfil, 
Thus by a length of years, and change of fate, 

All things are light and heavy, small or great ; 

Thus Jordan’s waves shall future clouds appear, 

And Egypt’s pyramids refine to air. 

Thus later age shall ask for Pison’s flood ; 

And travellers enquire where Babel stood.” 


* * * * *% 





Has that God who gave the world its birth, 
Severed those waters by some other earth— 
Countries by future plowshares to be torn, 
And cities raised by nations yet unborn ! 
Ere the progressive course of restless age 
Perforins three thousand times its annual stage, 
May not our power and learning be supprest, 
And arts and empire learn to travel west? 
Where, by the strength of this idea charmed, 
Lightened with glory, and with-rapture warmed, 
Ascends my soul? What sees she white and great 
Amidst subjected seas! An isle, the seat 
Of power and plenty ; her imperial throne, 
For justice and for mercy sought and known; 
Virtues sublime, great attributes of Heaven, 
From thence to this distinguished nation given. 
Yet farther west the western isle extends 
Her happier fame ; her armed fleet she sends ~ 
To climates folded yet from human eye, . 
And 'ands which we imagine wave and sky. 
From pole to pole she hears her acts resound, 
And rules an empire by no ocean bound : 
Knows her ships anchored, and her sails unfurled, 
In other Indies, and a second World. 

Long shall Britannia (that must be her name) 
Be first in conquest, and preside in fame. 
Long shall her favored monarchy engage 
The teeth of envy, and the force of age. 
Revered and happy she shall long remain 
Of human things least changeable, least vain. 
Yet all must with the general doom comply— 
And this great, glorious power, though last, must die !”’ 


We admit that our friend, as the lawyers say, 
has made out his case: at least, until some body 
comes forward to show an elder title to the subject 
in controversy. And, inasmuch as no statute of 
limitations, or staleness of demand, can bar the 
assertion of a claim of this character, we begin to 
suspect that the advocate will finally triumph, 
whose reading runs furthest back into antiquity— 
in a word, that we shall be obliged to agree with 
Solomon himself, that there is no new thing under 
the sun. Meanwhile the champion of this prior 
claim may be allowed to give his challenge, which 
he does by repeating, in a new sense, the celebra- 
ted epitaph written.by the poet for himself— 





“ Gentle and simple, by your leave, 
Here \ie the bones of Matthew Prior! 
A son of Adam and of Eve— 
Let Bourbon or Nassau go higher !” 





CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON, 


The following obituary of Washington ap- 
peared in a London Newspaper in January, 
1800, a few weeks after his death, I should 
like to know who its author was. For finished 
elegance, and for justness of portraiture, it 
has never been surpassed, if ever equalled, 
by any other sketch of our matchless coun- 
tryman. Could it have been an English- 
man, who so justly appreciated, or so hap- 
pily portrayed his character? If an En- 
glishman, who was he? I can think of no 
one then living in Great Britain, (Burke had 
died nearly four years before,) who had at 
once a heart, a mind, and a pen for such 
work ; except Erskine. Fox had the heart, 
mind, and tongue for it perhaps ; but not the 
pen. It is found in Kingston’s Life of 
Washington, a modest and well composed 
ociodecimo of 224 pages, published at Bal- 
timore in 1813. Kingston does not tell the 
name of the London newspaper. 

This masterly portrait should be laid on 
every parlor table, and studied by every 
person in America. The traits which it 
describes, and truly attributes to Washing- 
ton, are traits of which the frequent con- 
templation would do more than a thousand 
lectures to make nobly useful men. M. 


“The melancholy account of the death of 
General Washington was brought by a ves- 
sel from Baltimore, which has arrived off 
Dover. 

“General Washington was, we believe, in 
his 68th, year. The height of his person 
was about five feet eleven; his chest full; 
and his limbs, though rather slender, well- 
shaped and muscular. His head was rather 
small; in which respect he resembled the 
make of a great number of his countrymen. 
His eyes were of a light grey color; and in 
proportion to the length of his face, his nose 
was long. Mr. Steward, the eminent por- 
trait painter, used to say, there were features 
in his face totally different from what he had 
observed in that of any other human being ; 
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larger than what he ever met with before, 
and the upper part of his nose broader. All 
his features, he observed, were indicative of 
the strongest passions: yet, like Socrates, 
his judgment and great self-command have 
always made him appear a man of a differ- 
ent cast in the eyes of the world. He al- 
ways spoke with great diffidence, and some- 
times hesitated for a word: but it was al- 
ways to find one particularly well adapted 
to his meaning. His language was manly 
and expressive. At levee, his discourse 
with strangers turned principally upon the 
subject of America; and if they had been 
through any remarkable places, his conver- 
sation was free and particularly interesting ; 
for he was intimately acquainted with every 
part of the country. He was much more 
open and free in his behavior at levee than 
in private: and in the company of ladies 
still more so than when solely with men. 

Few persons ever found themselves for 
the first time in the presence of General 
Washington, without being impressed with a 
certain degree of veneration and awe: nor 
did those emotions subside on a closer ac- 
quaintance ; on the contrary, his person and 
deportment were such as rather tended to 
augment them. The hard service he had 
seen, the important and laborious offices he 
had filled, gave a kind of austerity to his 
countenance, and a reserve to his manners ; 
yet he was the kindest husband, the most 
humane master, the steadiest friend. 

The whole range of history does not pre- 
sent to our view a character upon which we 
can dwell with such entire and unmixed ad- 
miration. The long life of General Wash- 
ington is not stained by a single blot. He 
was indeed a man of such rare endowments, 
and such fortunate temperament, that every 
action he performed was equally exempted 
from the charge of vice or weakness. What- 
ever he said or did or wrote, was stamped 
with a striking and peculiar propriety. His 
qualities were so happily blended, and so 
nicely harmonized, that the result was a 
great and perfect whole. The powers of his 
mind, and the dispositions of his heart, were 
admirably suited to each other. It was the 
union of the most perfect prudence with the 
most consummate moderation. His views, 
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though large and liberal, were never extrav- 
agant: his virtues, though comprehensive 
and beneficent, were discriminating, judi- 
cious, and practical. 

Yet his character, though regular and uni- 
form, possessed none of the littleness which 
may sometimes belong to these descriptions 
of men. It formed a majestic pile, the ef- 
fect of which was not impaired, but im- 
proved by order and symmetry. There was 
nothing in it to dazzle by wildness, or sur- 
prise by eccentricity. It was of a higher 
species of moral beauty. It contained every 
thing great and elevated, but it had no 
false and tinsel ornaments. It was not the 
model cried by the fashion and circumstance : 
its excellence was adapted to the true and 
just moral taste, incapable of change from 
the varying accidents of manners, opinions, 
and times. General Washington was not 
the idol of a day, but the hero of ages! 

Placed in circumstances of the most try- 
ing difficulty at the commencement of the 
American contest, he accepted that situation 
which was preéminent in danger and respon- 
sibility. His perseverance overcame every 
obstacle: his moderation conciliated every 
opposition: his genius supplied every re- 
source: his enlarged view could plan, re- 
visé, and improve, every branch of civil and 
military operation. He had the superior 
courage which can act or forbear to act, as 
true policy dictates, careless of the reproach- 
es of ignorance—either in power or out of 
power. He knew how to conquer by wai- 
ting, in spite of obloquy, for the moment of 
victory : and he merited true praise by des- 
pising undeserved censure. In the most ar- 
duous moments of the contest, his prudent 
firmness proved the salvation of the cause 
which he supported. 

His conduct was, on all occasions, guided 
by the most pure disinterestedness. Far 
superior to low and grovelling motives, his 
seemed even to be uninfluenced by that am- 
bition, which has justly been called the in- 
stinct of great souls. He acted even, as if 
his country’s welfare, and that alone, was 
the moving spring. His excellent mind 
needed not even the stimulus of ambition, 
or the prospect of fame. Glory was but a 


secondary consideration. He performed great 
actions, he persevered in a course of laborious 
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utility, with an equanimity that neither 
sought distinction, nor was flattered by it. 
His reward was in the consciousness of his 
own rectitude, and in the success of his pa- 
triotic efforts. 

As his elevation to the chief power was 
by the unbiassed choice of his countrymen, 
his exercise of it was agreeable to the purity 
of its origin. As he had neither solicited 
nor usurped dominion, he had neither to 
contend with the oppositions of rivals, nor 
the revenge of enemies. As his authority 
was undisputed, so it required no jealous 
precautions, no rigorous severity. His gov- 
ernment was mild and gentle; it was bene- 
ficent and liberal; it was wise and just. 
His prudent administration consolidated and 
enlarged the dominion of an infant republic. 
In voluntarily resigning the magistracy 
which he had filled with such distinguished 
honor, he enjoyed the unequalled satisfac- 
tion of leaving to the State he had contribu- 
ted to establish, the fruits of his wisdom and 
the example of his virtues. 

It is some consolation, amidst the violence 
of ambition and the criminal thirst of pow- 
er, of which so many instances occur around 
us, to find a character whom it is honorable 
to admire, and virtuous to imitate. A con- 
queror, for the freedom of his country! A 
legislator, for its security! A magistrate, 
for its happiness. His glories were never 
sullied by those excesses, into which the 
highest qualities are apt to degenerate. 
With the greatest virtues, he was exempt 
from the corresponding vices. He was a 
man in whom the elements were so mixed, 
that ‘“‘ Nature might have stood up to all the 
world,’’ and owned him as her work. His 
fame, bounded by no country, will be con- 
fined to no age. The character of General 
Washington, which his contemporaries re- 
gret and admire, will be transmitted to pos- 
terity : and the memory of his virtues, while 
patriotism and virtue are held sacred among 
men, will remain undiminished. 
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DELIVERED BEFORE THE LADIES’ MOUNT 
VERNON ASSOCIATION, JULY 4, 1855. 


By BEVERLEY R. WELLFORD, Jr. 


It is related of a Virginia matron whose 
husband played a conspicuous part in the 
American Revolution, that upon one occasion 
during the darkest hour of that struggle the 
privacy of her rural mansion was invaded by 
the incursion of a predatory corps, under 
the command of the notorious Tarleton. 
Upon her approach she was saluted with the 
coarse and brutal query, ‘‘ Where is your re- 
bel husband?’ The coward ruffians were 
stricken dumb awhile when from her gentle 
lips broke forth the indignant and instanta- 
neous response, ‘‘ Where he should be, fight- 
ing the battles of his country.” Neither 
Greek nor Roman story records an incident 
of loftier moral heroism. It was character- 
istic however not more of the times than of 
the race. The women of Virginia of 1855, 
inherit the instincts and the spirit of their 
mothers of 1776. Should occasion require, 
they too, with bounding pulse, though it 
might be with bursting heart, would deck 
their sons and gird their lovers for the fray. 
Were the foot of an insolent invader again 
planted on our soil, they would sound through 
the highlands and lowlands of the Common- 
wealth, as imposing and effective a rallying 
cry as broke upon the stillness of 1775. 
From the plough and the desk, from the 
study and the counter, from the bridal and 
the funeral, from the quiet country and the 
crowded thoroughfare, from all the walks of 
life, they would speed the sons of Virginia 
to the rescue. Proffering no Spartan shield 
to protect from danger, but reposing in un- 
doubting confidence upon the gallantry and 
chivalry of her citizen soldiery they would 
commit to them the insignia of Virginia’s 
greatness—an escutcheon that never knew 
a stain and a banner that never drooped in 
disastrous defeat, accompanying it with the 
injunction, 

Come with it when the battle is done, 
Or shrouded in it from the field. 


To the coming guest, Virginia extends a 
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greeting which has given to a Virginia wel- 
come, a proverbial and a world-wide renown. 
The coming foe she proudly points to York- 
town as the emblem of her resolution and 
his fate. Be he who he may, his only wel- 
come is ‘‘a hospitable grave.” Before his 
dying eye will flaunt her undrooping banner 
and in his dying ear will ring her spirit-stir- 
ring motto—as from rank to rank amid her 
serried columns is hurled her proud defiance 
—Sic Semper Tyrannis—“ the proudest that 
ever blazed upon a nation’s arm or warrior’s 
shield.” 

But peace has her duties and her triumphs 
no less than war—more appropriate to the 
sphere, more congenial to the instincts of 
woman, and with these duties and these tri- 
umphs, a kind Providence has made the 
daughters of Virginia of our day, familiar. 
If their mothers were true to the emergen- 
cies of a revolutionary convulsion, their 
daughters have been no less true to the no 
less elevated responsibilities providentially 
devolved upon them in the holy relations of 
domestic life. From other sources we hear 
occasional clamor in unwomanly tones of a 
tyrant public sentiment and public law, di- 
vesting woman of her natural rights in with- 
holding from her an equal participation with 
man in the labors and burthens, the honors 
and rewards of active and public life. But 
from the daughters of Virginia come no such 
discordant notes. Woman here claims no 
higher mission, aspires to no more exalted 
destiny, than is hers by the common consent 
of a Christian people. 


“In the clear heaven of her delightful eye 
An angel guard of loves and graces lie, 

Around her knees domestic duties sweet, 
And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet.” 


As mother and wife, as sister and daugh- 
ter, itis hers in the ever recurring duties 
and startling responsibilities of domestic life 
to illustrate those exalted virtues, which dig- 
nify and adorn her sex and enshrine her in 
the affections of all save the most unmanly 
of the race. 


Though others rule a wider realm 
And act a bolder part, 

Far nobler hers it is to sway 
The empire of the heart. 


It is hers to make the first impression upon 


‘ 


the dawning intellect—in the cradle to instil 
the principles upon which the man isto shape 
his career, and to write upon the unspotted 
tablet of the soul those characters which may 
not be effaced in an eternity tocome. It 
is hers to still the angry passions and calm 
the tempest of contending emotions too fre- 
quently struggling for the mastery of man, 
and with a more than wizard’s spell to di- 
rect his pathway and to mould his destiny. 
It is hers not unfrequently to revive the 
drooping spirits and awaken the slumbering 
energies of man, with cheering smile and af- 
fectionate counsel to infuse new vigor and 
new life and send forth the way-worn and 
disheartened to honor and success. In the 
quiet and the unobtrusive walks of private 
life, shut out from the public gaze and re- 
moved far from the arena of conflict, she 
controls and directs the current of events. 
A whisper of rebuke—a gentle admonition 
from her, effects what the strength and the 
logic of man essays in vain. 

History records no more suggestive inci- 
dent than the memorable termination of the 
siege of Rome by Coriolanus. No child 
ever perused the narrative without extraor- 
dinary emotion. There is something in it 
which appeals with an effect that may not be 
resisted to the heart and the consciousness of 
all. Who has not in imagination dwelt upon 
the scene? A stout and sturdy warrior, 
steeled by years of active military service 
against the pitiful appeals of suffering hu- 
manity—the victim of fierce and ungovern- 
able passions—smarting under a keen sense 
of accumulated wrong—consecrates the en- 
ergies of his life to the avenging of his in- 
jury and exiled from the city whose annals 
his military prowess had adorned, sallies forth 
the infuriated minister of wrath. Sacrific- 
ing all higher and more ennobling aspirations 
—sullying forever the hard-earned laurels of 
the victor of Corioli—he seeks even at the 
price of a traitor’s fame to purchase a satis- 
fying vengeance. Rallying around him an 
army of the enemy he had prostrated for her, 
he throws himself with an exulting legion 
upon the offending city and thunders at her 
gates. Appalled and prostrate at the realiza- 
tion of her seemingly inevit@ble doom, Rome 
trembles before him. With humbled pride 
her haughty senators, in solemn procession, 
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come to sue for mercy. Disdainfully re- 
pulsed, they dispatch the ministers of their 
religion to woo with the hopes of future bliss 
and intimidate with the prospect of a coming 
retribution. But all in vain. 
and unmoved by every appeal, ~he stern ve- 
teran relaxes not his purpose. Then come 
the mother’s tears. Bending under the 
weight of years—sustained only by a holy 
hope, the aged matron sallies forth. Who 
can paint the scene? Who may realize 
the meeting? Inthe most insensate soul, 
there are treasured associations and memo- 


Unrelenting 


entreaty of woman—-most generally, ever 
after, to form the subject of continual con- 
gratulation. History deals with results or 
with the direct instruments by which results 
are accomplished. It is only in the less en- 
during, but far more instructive memoirs of 
personal incidents and in them with difficul- 
ty, that we are enabled to trace back great 
events and detect the influence of associates 
and associations upon the grand actors in 
the drama of life. Could we pursue such 
investigations with more facility the influ- 
ence of woman wou'd stand patent in every 


ries, which forgotten amid the wild tumult of! great convulsion, as we perceive it in all the 


angry passion, awaken at the whisper of a 


minutie of individual life. If there be aught 


mother’s name to beat in every pulsation of|of value in the history of Virginia—if there 
the heart and thrill through every fibre of|be in the character of her people—their 


the frame. There is a sentiment of holy 
veneration in the soul of the child to its 


mother, which he must sound the lowest 


depths of human infamy who may forget or 
disregard. With streaming eyes and an- 


achievements or their promise aught to jus- 
tify the laudations we are wont to appropri- 
ate, it is due to the virtue of her daughters, 
far more than to the valor of her sons. In 
the coronet of Virginia, there glitters not a 


guished heart, the Roman mother kneels to) jewel which does not flash with the lustre 


plead with her traitor son. Appealing to 


him by all the hallowed memories of his un- 


corrupted boyhood, and chiding with the af- 
fectionate rebuke and yearning tenderness 


that well up from a mother’s soul towards an 
erring child, she conjures him to relinquisn 
his cherished purpose. 
manned. 


seen the tears of warlike men.’ Fearful, 


but of brief duration, is the struggle of con- 
tending emotions. Instinct triumphs—the 
cup of vengeance is dashed untasted from 
A mother’s 
tears have changed the destiny of the world. 
Had the sturdy warrior been pursuing the 
strict path of duty and seduced awhile in- 
to error by a mother’s tears, methinks his 
fault had been as venial as my uncle Toby's 
oath, and ‘the accusing spirit which flew up 


the lips. Rome is safe again. 


of a woman’s worth. Her Koh-i-noor itself, 
effulgent as it is with concentrated glory, is 
not more suggestive of the comprehensive 
patriotism of Washington than of the Chris- 
tian tutorings of the Mary who bore him, 
and the sustaining affection of-the Martha 


. The warrior is un-iwho shared his fortunes and blessed his life. 
“Talk not of grief ’till thou hast 


It is appropriate and characteristic that on 
this, the natal day of American Indepen- 
dence, the women of Virginia should be en- 
gaged in the sacred work of reviving revo- 
lutionary associations and rekindling revolu- 
tionary feelings. Upon the success of such 
a policy, now eminently depends the destiny 
of twenty millions of living men. If the 
past may be forgotten, who may predict the 
future before us. We live in troublous 
times. Our lot is cast in a crisis of our 
country’s destiny. The Ship of State is 


to heaven’s chancery with the crime, had| plunged headlong upon an angry sea, amid 


blushed as he gave it in, and the recording 
angel as he wrote it down had dropped a tear 


upon the record and blotted it out forever.’ 


The lives of the great and the experience 


of the obscure, continually present incidents 
of a somewhat parallel character. There 
are few men, who may not recall occasions 
in their past lives when the well considered 
purpose and the well determined resolve have 
been abandoned in deference to the urgent 


tempest tost waves and threatening break- 
ers. The shades of evening seem to gather 
around her—a dark and gloomy pall extends 
athwart the horizon--the heavens are lit by 
the fitful glare of the lurid lightning and the 
loud thunder-rattle bounds and rebounds 
o’er the bosom of the storm-lashed waters. 
Her old timbers creak, and her gallant spars 
bend, before the violence of the tempest— 
amid the ample folds of her ‘‘ Union Jack,” 
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the wild winds whistle free—and the stout 
mast which has borne aloft the stars and 
stripes so long in triumph, ‘“ amid the battle 
and the breeze,’’ now shakes and quivers 
in the warring of contending elements. 
Upon the great dial plate of heaven, not 
four-score years of our independence have 
been reckoned, and even now aggressions, 
not unlike those which drove us into revolu- 
tion and union, threaten to drive us into 
separation. If there be then on earth a sa- 
cred cause which may successfully appeal 
to the most elevated and the most womanly 
attributes of woman, and to which she may 
appropriately consecrate her highest and 
her holiest efforts—is it not the cause of ex- 
tinguishing, in our country, sectional feelings 
and sectional asperities, and reviving those 
fraternal sentiments which in by gone days 
constituted us in interest and feeling—in 
hope and in fear one people. 

It would seem suflicient in furtherance of 
so sacred a cause to summon our people from 
their usual avocations upon this Sabbath day 
of Freedom, to revive the recollections of 
the common hardships and common sacrifi- 
ces—the common dangers and the common 
glories of the American colonies. So long 
as the lessons suggested by this memorable 
day are properly estimated and appreciated, 
so long may we cherish the most sanguine 
anticipations of the future of our country. 
Loyalty to the principles of the revolution, 
inculcates not more resistance to wrong than 
abstinence from aggression. If the assail- 
ant, however, will not heed them—shall the 
assailed prove recreant to the example and 
injunction of their sires? 

It has been a source of lamentation that 
of late years, our people have manifested an 
apparently increasing insensibility to the 
truths and traditions of the past. But be- 
neath a placid surface, who doubts the exis- 
tence of a deep current of feeling? When 
some few months since, it was announced 
upon seemingly good authority, that the 
Home and Grave of Washington, were to 
pass from the custody of his kindred and to 
be desecrated to the unholy purposes of 
Mammon-worshipping speculators, a thrill of 
honest indignation beat through every heart 
in the community. Then came from the 
sunny South, the spirit-stirring appeal of a 








Southern Matron to her sisters, to avert the 
threatened catastrophe. Claiming that it 
was an appropriate work, in which her sex 
might engage, without violence to their in- 
stinctive delicacy and native refinement and 
might most becomingly offer an appreciative 
testimonial of their homage to the Father of 
his country and their devotion to that coun- 
try itself, she suggested an united effort 
upon the part of her Southern sisters to pur- 
chase the consecrated soil. In accordance 
with that suggestion, the organization, under 
whose auspices we are this day assembled 
has been instituted. Relying upon the vol- 
untary contributions of the American peo- 
ple, its originators anticipate with unwaver- 
ing confidence the successful accomplish- 
ment of their patriotic purpose. Mount 
Vernon is to be purchased by the women of 
America and conveyed to the Common- 
wealth of Virginia in trust for the benefit of 
posterity. Could this sacred day be dedi- 
cated to holier uses than the furtherance of 
such a scheme? Would you revive the re- 
collections of the past and diffuse a senti- 
ment of loyalty to the principles of your 
sires? Imagine, if you may, a more appro- 
priate means. Would you do honor to the 
patriot men, whose toils and sacrifices 
achieved your independence? Suggest, if 
suggest you can, a more touching and feel- 
ing tribute than woman now proposes. 
Would you silence the ravings of a besotted 
fanaticism, and crush the plottings of a Sa- 
tanic treason? How may you more effec- 
tually achieve your patriotic purpose ? 

We come not here to deal in fulsome eu- 
logy of the illustrious dead. We may not 
express the measure of his merit—as we 
may not add to the halo of his renown. If 
there beat in the assembly one heart that 
does not bow with instinctive reverence at 
the mention of the name of Washington— 
we might essay in vain to wake its sympa- 
thies. If his eulogy were not written upon 
every page of American history—if his mon- 
ument were not built in the hearts of all his 
countrymen the occasion of your assembling 
would itself plead trumpet-tongued. The 
Mount Vernon Association of Ameri- 
can women, is in itself the proudest memo- 
rial to manly worth the world has ever 
known. Man may be deceived by the ca- 
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price of fortune, and dazzled by the glare of 
success—his affections and his sympathies 
may cluster 


“Where guilty glory glows, 
And despicable State,’”’ 


but woman proffers her homage at no shrine 
save that of virtue. Man is misled by 
the phantoms of his own pursuing. It is 
his ambition—it may be his destiny to be 
great; itis woman’s higher ambition—her 
heaven-born mission to be good. 

Men of Virginia—in the name of the 
daughters of this Commonwealth we appeal 
to you. We ask of your generosity no gift, 
we demand of your tardy justice a debt. If 
there be in your birthright aught that is val- 
uable—if in the memory of your past, the 
fruition of your present, or the anticipation 
of your future, there is anything around 
which the affections may cling, or the hopes 
may cluster—if you claim any part or parcel 
of the glory that attaches to the emblems of 
Virginia’s sovereignty, or the striped and 
spangled insignia of the Confederacy, then 
you are adebtor, and we charge you in your 
heart of hearts to measure well the quantum 
of your debt. To you, above all others, does 
this enterprize appeal for sympathy and ac- 
tive aid. To the custody of your own Com- 
monwealth, is it proposed to confide the 
Home and Grave of her peerless son. It is 
an appropriate designation, for though his 
name and fame in some respects may be 
greatly claimed as common to mankind— 
yet in him Virginia becomingly asserts a pe- 
culiar property. 

“ He is her own, 
And she as rich in having such a jewel, 


As twenty seas if all the sand were pearl, 
The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold.” 


Then speed this sacred enterprize. En- 
courage the hearts and strengthen the 
hands of your patriot sisters. Let the glo- 
rious work be consummated. In the name 
of woman, let the home and grave of Wash- 
ington be consecrated to mankind, as the 
Mecca of Republicanism forever. From the 
dome of the homestead he deserted only for 
a habitation on high, ‘‘a house not made with 
hands—eternal in the Heavens,” let the 
banner of his own Virginia ever wave, and 
oer his sacred ashes let her with a mother’s 


tenderness a constant vigil keep. She will 
not—she cannot prove recreant to the holy 
trust. Whatever fate the future may hold 
in reserve for her, though the common doom 
of nations be hers, her glory pale and her 
strength wax faint—in the decrepitude of 
age as in the bloom of youth and the vigor 
of maturity, around that consecrated spot 
she will hover an unslumbering sentinel— 





“* How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest— 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She then shall dress a richer sod, 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
There Honor comes a pilgrim grey 

To view the turf that wraps their clay, 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 

To dwell a sceptred hermit there.” 





REMINISCENCES OF CUBA. 


BY TENELLA. 


It was a cold, damp morning in February 
that we left the city of New Orleans where 
I had spent six weeks so happily that even 
the prospect of visiting Cuba could not quite 
reconcile me to bidding adieu to the many 
kind friends who crowded around us on the 
deck of the steamer Crescent City. In or- 
der to cross the bar at the mouth of the riv- 
er before dark, we were obliged to make a 
very early start, and the clock had not 
struck eight when the bell warned off all but 
the passengers, and put a speedy end to the 
‘last words” and hasty kisses of those whom 
we were leaving behind. I know of nothing 
more, dismal than an early start on a cold 
morning, no one is amiable, and bright in- 
deed must be the beauty and cheerful the 
spirit that can stand such a test. 

Tired out with the hurry of an early 
breakfast, and the excitement of leaving my 
friends, I hastened to my state-room as soon 
as we were fairly off. I found it filled with 
mementos of the thoughtful kindness of those 
whom I had left. Books, fruit, flowers and 
confectionary strewed my berth, while safely 





stowed away in one corner was a bottle of 
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London Dock, slightly prized at the time, but 
highly valued before the bright shores of 
Cuba met my view. 

I felt too miserable to care for making ac- 





quaintances among my fellow passengers, and 
did not appear on deck until after dinner. 
Our party consisted of six persons, or I 
should rather say seven, for Duke, an English 
setter, belonging to my Cousin Sue, was by 
no means the least important in the eyes of 
his mistress, who was miserable if he was 
out of her sight, unless she was sure that he 
was locked up in her state-room. Many 
were the tricks played on her respecting him 
before the voyage was over, and one gay 
spirit only succeeded in making his peace 





with her after hiding him for an hour, by 
sketching his portrait which lies before me 
now, vividly recalling the pretty animal and 
his charming mistress to my memory. 


As we soon fell into the Cuban fashion of 
calling each other by our christian names 
only, I will thus designate the members of 
our party to avoid confusion. The most im- 
portant personage was my husband, who by 
virtue of his age and dignity was always ad- 
dressed as the Major; he being the most 
staid and settled of the party, took care of 
the baggage and made all business arrange- 
ments, while my Cousin Sue (better known 
as La Susanne) and I were confided to the 
care of Mons. Antoine G , a Russian 
gentleman, who doubtless from the strong- 
hold of Sebastopol, looks back now with re- 
gret to his higher service in Cuba, and Mr. 
Henry H ,@ young Englishman, who, 
with his friend Reginald H , had been 
making the tour of the U. S., and joined us 
in New Orleans. Duke was confided to the 
care of this latter gentleman, who was con- 
tinually in disgrace with Sue for neglecting 
the pet to pay attention to the mistress. He 
at tirst looked coldly on Mons. Antoine, but 
in the excitement of an impromptu waltz, 
he forgot as he said to support the dignity 
of England, and warmly embracing his na- 
tional enemy they became good friends, and 
ever afterwards fraternized most nobly; 
agreeing to fight out their quarrel on the 
Crimea, and until they met there, forget that 
they had one. 

It would indeed have been difficult to have 
kept national animosities in mind when as- 











sociating with so bright a spirit as Regi- 
nald’s, and listening to the merry flow of his 
wit. He was a universal favourite; more 
Irish than English in his temperament, he 
left, as he expressed it, the ‘“ heavy parts” 
to Henry, who seemed to think it all right 
that he should look after the baggage and 
pay the fare of both. He told me he had 
no intention of coming to the States until 
teased into it by Reginald, who being an 
only son and the idol of six sisters, was 
doubtless a little bit spoiled at home as well 
as abroad. 

It was amusing to see him following after 
his friend and picking up the stray posses- 
sions which he scattered in the way. Now 
it was his great coat, then his shawl, or his 


| book, and so on through the whole journey. 


As for paying his fare or looking after his 
baggage it never entered Reginald’s brain; 
he was as volatile as hartshorn, and as 
sparkling as champagne; full of fun when not 
sea sick, and then most amusingly sentimen- 
tal. Byron and Brandy were his only re- 
sources, and when too sick to raise my head 
from the pillow, I could not but laugh at his 
odd attempts to console and relieve me with 
a combination of the two. 

As soon as we had crossed the bar, which 
we did about dark, most of the passengers 
became invisible, and nothing was heard but 
groans, exclamations of despair, and de- 
mands for brandy and basins. Oh, the mis- 
eries of that night! I will not .ttempt to de- 
scribe them, for I was too sick to heed any- 
thing that was going on, or even share in the 
fright of most of the ladies. English, French 
and Spanish were jabbered and groaned un- 
ceasingly through the night; and a more 
limp, miserable looking set I never saw than 
collected next morning on deck. Being on 
very good terms with the Captain, I was for- 
tunate enough to get a mattrass laid for me 
under the awning; I was the only one thus 
favored. Unable to walk a step or even 
stand alone, after an excuse for a toilet made 
lying on my back, with the assistance of the 
chamber-maid, I was picked up by the bluff, 
good-natured captain as if I had been a kit- 
ten and deposited on deck, where I lay all 
day envying the joyousness with which my 
cousin entertained herself and others. 





Always busy, she had brought out her 
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books and settled herself in a comfortable | 
nook for the purpose of studying a few Spa- 
nish phrases preparatory to beginning her, 
flirtations in Cuba, when she was interrupt- 
ed by Reginald, who, half sick, was senta- 
mentalizing at the foot of my mattress with 
a tumbler of toddy and a volume of Byron; 
and now begged Sue to open a school for 
teaching Spanish, and take him for her first 
pupil. She willingly consented, and soon 
had four or five gentlemen around her ready 
for anything, pour passed le temps. Among 
them was Lt. W of the U.S. A., the 
gay youth mentioned before, who expended 
his teasing propensities on Duke, and Don 
Manuel Velasco, an officer in the Spanish 
Navy, who had been appointed assistant 
teacher in the school of which Miss Sue was 
principal. He was the first to convert her 
in La Susanne, while with equal coolness I 
became immediately after introduction, La 
Maria, or in more endearing terms, La Mari- 
quita, (the little Mary.) I afterwards found 
it betokened no intimacy when a gentleman 
addressed a lady by her christian name ; 
that being the common style in Cuba, and I 
believe in Spain also. The ladies in return 
call the gentlemen by their sir-names only, 
without prefixing either Seftor or Don; the 
latter only precedes a christian name, never 
a sir-name alone. Don Manuel Velasco for 
instance, was in Society, either Don Manuel 
simply or Velasco, never Senior Velasco ex- 
cept from inferiors. 

The Spanish lesson occupied a greater 
part of the morning, and the rest was whiled 
away by the vagaries of Lt. W , who 
seemed bent on victimizing poor Don Man- 
uel. 

To have heard him one would have sup- 
posed him the leader of a Filibustero force 
just ready to make a descent on Cuba. He 
portioned off the city of Havana among all 
present, reserving the Captain General’s 
palace and the Plaza de Armes in front of it 
for his own use, and kindly bestowing his 
Quinta or country seat on the Don, whom 
he pronounced a clever fellow, only on rath- 
er too small a scale; assuring him however 
with a patronizing nod, that he would take 
care of him, and give especial orders that he 
should be reserved for his own private shoot- 
ing, when the island was taken. He next 

















proceeded to lay all his plans for storming 
Morro Castle, and the (abafias, counting 
largely on Don Manuel’s private co-opera- 
tion, to the great annoyance of the latter, 
who evidently considered the subject too 
dangerous a one to be trifled with. 


A brisk shower interrupted his nonsense, 
and drove all below except those who were 
either too well or too sick to heed the rain. 
I was among the latter, and well wrapped up 
with shawls, and great coats, I Jay still, pro- 
tected by the awning and an umbrella held 
over me by Don Manuel, who was afraid to 
trust himself to the tender mercies of Lt. 
W—without either Susanne or Mariquita. 


We soon got into quite a cozy chat, in the 
course of which, he told me a great part of 
his history. He was a creole, yet a Lt. in 
the Spanish Navy. a rare combinations as I 
aftewards found, for the Creoles are careful- 
ly excluded from all offices of trust, and 
rarely enter either the navy or the army. 
Don Manual was now on his return from 
Mexico where he had been for seven 
months ; quite an age he thought, to be sep- 
arated from his charming ‘‘ Carmine,’’ the 
Senorita ‘“ who held his heart in her hand.” 
With all the simplicity of a boy, and the ar- 
dor of a man, he showed me her portrait, 
and the many little presents he had collec- 
lected for the dead gurril! 


My politeness was sorely taxed when I 
looked on the picture, for by no stretch of 
my imagination could I conceive her even 
good looking. He, like most of the Creole 
men, was very small, showing his high blood 
in the delicacy of his hands and feet; she 
on the contrary would have weighed two 
hundred, unless the artist did her much more 
than justice ; was dull and stupid looking, 
and not far removed from a mulatto in com- 
plexion. I could only hope as he enthusi- 
astically kissed this, to me, ugly picture, 
that the original was as he said, ‘‘ good, so 
very good.” The rain becoming more vio- 
lent, I was at last reluctantly obliged to go 
below, where I found Mons. Antoine and 
Reginald too far gone to be consoled by ei- 
ther Byron or Brandy, and fearing I should 
soon be in the same situation, I retired to 
my state room, leaving Sue, Henry, and 
Don Manual the only passengers who were 
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proof against sea sickness to amuse them- 
selves at the expense of the rest. 

The next morning found us all better ; the 
sea was as smooth as glass, and we began to 
hope we should reach the Morro before the 
flag was hauled down, after which no per- 
sons are allowed to land, the vessels may 
enter the harbor until eight o’clock. Those 
persons going to New York were particular- 
ly anxious to get in early so as to have a 
night ashore, and bets ran high among the 
gentlemen as to the probability of their being 
able to do so. 

Among the most anxious was W—, who 
lost champagne and gloves freely, as we had 
the pleasure of seeing the flaglowered, when 
we were about three miles from the Morro, 
but as he never troubled himself to pay any 
bets but his champagne and suppers, which 
he of course helped to consume, I don’t 
think he took his losses much to heart. He 
vented his spleen in abusing the Captain 
General and the Spanish Government, till 
suddenly remembering Don Manuel, he told 
me with yreat apparent sincerity, that he 
had made arrangements with him to elude 
the officials by going ashore in a boat from 
the Spanish navy that would soon be along 
side. Adding, he had brought over the 
Don to his way of thinking, and intended to 
make him his Secretary when he, W—, 
should be Captain General. We were all 
amused at his extravagancies, except poor 
Don Manuel, who felt he was on dangerous 
ground where W was perfectly safe ; 
and implored him with great earnestness, 
and the best English he could command, to 
stop, for said he, ‘if it was known I had 
listened to such language, from an officer of 
the U. S. Army, it would get me into trou- 
ble, and if you do not cease these jests, 
you will oblige me to retire to my state- 
room, to avoid hearing them.” 

What better commentary could be offered 
on the state of bondage in which the Cre- 
oles live, than words like these from the 
lips of an officer. Apologizing for his unin- 
tentional rudeness, W left the Don in 
peace ; but the champagne bets having been 
consumed, he found it impossible tobe quiet, 
and seizing a pretty little French girl around 
the waist, he declared, if he could not abuse 
the Captain General, he would at least get 
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up an opposition band to that which had 
just commenced playing on the plaza; and 
ordering two organ grinders who were in 
the steerage to strike up a waltz, he whirled 
off with his partner, followed gradually by 
the whole of us, with the exception of a few 
elderly ladies, and staid gentlemen. 

Sue and Henry caught the infection first, 
I followed with the Don, while Reginald and 
Antoine, burried the hatchet so deep that 
they never found it convenient to dig it up, 
and forgot their national wrongs, in the ma- 
zes of the Mazurka, not being able to find 
lady partners. I soon found that even the 
lovely view of Havana by moonlight, and 
the brisk exercise on deck, could not inspire 
me with the strength lost by sea sickness, so 
leaving the ladies with their handkerchiefs 
tied over their heads, and the gentlemen in 
their travelling caps, footing it most merrily, 
I retired to my state room, and fell asleep 
listening to the squeak of the organs, and 
the continued thump of heels, and patter of 
slippers over head. 

The bustle on deck awoke me at an early 
hour next morning, and hastily dressing, I 
hastened out for a view of the far-famed 
harbor of Havana, which gives its name to 
the city, Habana, as it is written in Spanish, 
meaning harbor. We had been lying all 
night close to the guard-ship, which is an- 
chored under the guns of Morro Castle, and 
when | reached the deck were moving 
slowly up the harbor to the usual anchorage 
of the steamers, opposite the Custom House, 
So many descriptions have been written of 
the beauty of this bay, that I shall not at- 
tempt one, only saying, all I ever read fall 
far short of the reality. I was particularly 
struck with the immense fortifications that 
surround it and the city ; turn which way I 
would, a fort met my eye, and guns frowned 
on me from the Morro La Punta and Caba- 
fias, while far in the distance forts Principe 
and Atares, built on high hills, commanded 
the city and its entrances on the land side. 
Besides these there were five smaller ‘ones 
in view, distinguished by their numbers 
only, as Uno, Dos, &c. The cost of these 
fortifications must have been almost fabulus. 
Thirty three millions were expended on the 
Cabafias alone, and it is still unfinished. The 
author of Gan Eden says, that when the 
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King of Spain saw the sum total of the ex- 
penses, he called for a telescope and looked 
attentively towards the sea, saying a fort 
that had cost such a sum ought to be visible 
from Madrid. A better story, I think is, 
that he asked the engineer who planned it, 
what it was built of, and being told of Coral 
Rock, exclaimed ‘Coral Rock? Why? I 
thought it was of silver at least.””’ We had 
no sooner anchored, than the steamer was 
surrounded by a fleet of feluccas, some 
bringing fruit and curiosities to sell, and oth- 
ers waiting to land the passengers, as we 
could not yet up to the wharf. Calling one 
of the latter, Don Manuel, who had been 
pointing out the different forts to me, took 
his leave, telling me his ship would soon be 
in harbor, and until then, he should devote 
himself to his dear Carmine. I was much 
struck with the oriental style of his adieu, 
which afterwards became so familiar, as, ‘ I 
kiss your hands,”’ or “I am at your feet,” 
is the common form of salutation. Certainly, 
‘yo beso las manas,”’ does not sound badly, 
particularly when the action accompanies 
the words, and both seem natural to the 
lips of a high bred Spanish Creole. 

The Major and Henry had not collected 
the baggage and made arrangements to land, 
before a felucca came alongside and some 
one on board called out to know if we were 
on the steamer; the Captain replying in the 
affirmative, a gentleman came up the side, 
and introduced himself as the clerk of Col. 
Robertson, the U. S. Consul, who being in 
bad health, was not able to meet us himself 
as he had proposed doing. He had howe- 
ver engaged rooms for us at the Hotel Cuba- 
no, and collecting our baggage it was put 
into another felucca, under the care of Mr. 
Newcome, the agent for the hotel, while we 
pulled ashore and waited for it at the Cus- 
tom House. Early as it was, the sun was 
intensely hot, and we were not sorry to be 
under shelter. 

Strange indeed was the scene presented 
to our view, as we stood waiting the arrival 
of our trunks under a long shed, opening at 
one end on the water, and guarded at the 
other by iron gates and two sentinels, was 
collected all the baggage and passengers of 
two ‘steamers; while four or five officers 
searched every trunk, bag and box, for for- 


bidden articles. In some instances the 
trunks were emptied of all their contents, 
and the bottoms sounded to see that they 
were not false. As I watched the investi- 
gation, [ began to tremble, for certain con- 
traband articles which were, as I fancied, 
securely hidden in the folds of my dresses. 

All weapons were seized most unceremo- 
niously, even a jack knife could not pass 
muster, every paper was subjected to a rigid 
scrutiny, if sealed it was broken open, and 
in more than one instance detained. I knew 
that the Major had his revolver in a belt 
around his waist, but the powder-flask and 
bullet-moulds were in my trunk, with a dag- 
ger that J had forgotten to put in my pocket, 
as I intended to have done before landing. 
Grace Greenwood’s account of her adven- 
ture with the Austrian officials, who seized 
her paper-cutter as an offensive weapon, 
came vividly back to my remembrance, and 
I knew there was no such loop-hole for me 
to creep out of; as expecting to keep house 
in the country during our stay on the island, 
the Major had taken care that both pistol and 
knife should be in the best order, as a pro- 
tection against any robbers who might be 
tempted by our exposed situation to attack 
our premises. I had beside numerous let- 
ters and papers, and a dozen or more books 
among my possessions, and I saw that these 
were jealously eyed by the officials. Whis- 
pering my fears to the rest of the party, they 
were shared by the Major and Henry, but 
scouted at by Sue, Reginald and Antoine, 
who after rating me a little for my careless- 
ness respecting the dagger, agreed that they 
could out wit any custom house officer who 
had a spark of gallantry in his soul. An- 
toine who was a close observer of all that 
went on around him, remarked that if a good 
looking lady opened a trunk, and smiled a 
little on one officer, he took particular pains 
not to see anything but what she chose he 
should ; while another who was getting ra- 
ther gray —seemed not to care either for the 
lady or her smiles. While we were debating 
matters, the good looking young officer sent 
his servant with a couple of chairs for “‘ las se- 
noritas.’’ We took this as a favourable omen, 
and as soon as our trunks arrived, Sue and I 
went up to him, and begged him to look into 





them at his convenience, while the gentle- 
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men of the party stood at a distance, as if it 
was a matter in which they had no concern. 
The Major had confided to my keeping sun- 
dry law papers, relating to a suit which he 
was to carry on at Matanzas, and not know- 
ing how hateful written papers were to cus- 
tom house officials, I had made no attempt 
to conceal, but had laid them with some let- 
ters received from different friends in the 
tray of my trunk. Six trunks had been per- 
mitted to pass with only a pretence of a 
search, the dagger and powder-flask had es- 
caped detection, for when I opened the box 
in which they were, I said with considerable 
flourish—‘‘ See Sefior, my ammunition for 
the coming winter’s campaign !”” to which he 
smilingly replied, that ladies most dangerous 
weapons were “las ojos argules,” (blue 
eyes,) not lace and ribbon; and though his 
fingers were within an inch of my dagger, 
saw it not. But the papers could not pass 
so easily; probably they might have done 
so, had not the old officer come up at the 
moment, and insisted on seeing them. Like 
the Turks who destroy no paper for fear the 
name of Allah may be inscribed thereon, he 
could let no writing pass without a search, 
least it might contain treason, and seizing 
the whole bundle, he opened one and com- 
menced reading; fortunately he chanced on 
one of the Major’s old letters, received be- 
fore he joined me in New Orleans, so turn- 
ing to the young officer I said in a most im- 
ploring tone, ‘‘oh don’t let him read my 
love letters ;’”’ whereon without more ado, 
he snatched the whole out of the other's 
hands, crying “ bastante’’ enough, and throw- 
ing them back into the trunk, locked it and 
handed me the keys, saying, ‘‘I kiss your 
hands lady;’’ then calling a soldier, he or- 
dered our baggage through the gate, and 
handed us our permission to land. 

It was ten o’clock before we reached the 
Hotel Cubano, where we expected to find 
breakfast, but owing to our long detention at 
the custom house, the hostess, Madam 
Brewer, concluded we had not arrived, and 
we were obliged to wait for a second meal 
to be cooked. Tired as I was, I could not 
rest for the novelty of all that met my eye. 
The house which was about three hundred 
years old, looked more like a fortification 


me in all the town houses. All the windows 
in the lower story, and those accessible from 
the roofs of the other houses, are strongly 
defended with iron gratings; while the heavy 
doors and shutters, the large paved halls, 
and the total absence of all conveniences, 
nay even comforts, such as glass in the win- 
dows and locks on the doors, are better suit- 
ed to the stronghold of Cedric of Rother- 
wood, than a dwelling of the present day. 
Bars and iron bolts, a foot in length, are the 
only fastenings of the doors, and as these 
were rather ponderous for my fingers, I soon 
grew accustomed to sitting with open dvors, 
as the rest of the inmates did. Our room 
which had been originally a very large one, 
was divided by a canvas partition that did 
not reach more than half way to the ceiling ; 
behind this Sue was expected to rest con- 
tented, with the little light and air that could 
reach her from the two large doors that open- 
ed in my part of the room, one on a long 
gallery running around the court in the cen- 
tre, and the other on a balcony overhanging 
the street. Madame apologized for our ac- 
commodation, saying the rooms originally 
engaged for us, had been taken on our non- 
arrival in the preceding steamer, by Madame 
Le Vert, and would be at our service as soon 
as she sailed for Europe, which she proposed 
doing in the course of the next week. 
While she was speaking, Madame Le Vert 
herself came to welcome us; we had parted 
with her a fortnight before in New Orleans, 
regretting that circumstances prevented our 
sailing together. She was followed by the 
U. S. Consul, Col. Robertson, who seeing 
how exhausted I began by this time to look, 
begged me to go at once to bed, and try if 
possible to recruit for a ball that was to be 
given by the British Consul the next even- 
ing, at which he was anxious we should ap- 
pear. I was glad to follow his advice, as 
the bed looked most inviting. But alas for 
appearances, rest on it I could not, as it con- 
sisted only of a sacking drawn very tight, a 
sheet and counterpane, with a tow pillow, 
knotty and hard by long use. The soldier 
experiences of Mons. Antoine, came to my 
assistance next day, for collecting all the 
shawls of the party, he made me a mattress 
on which I slept as long as I occupied the 





than a dwelling ; and this peculiarity struck 


‘room, otherwise sleepless indeed would have 
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been my nights. Double bedsteads and mat- 
tresses are luxuries unknown in Cuba, ex- 
cept to the American and English residents. 
I could never get reconciled to the sackings, 
though they became so agreeable to Sue that 
she would at length dispense with the mat- 
tress even when she could get it. 

I had entrusted my letters of introduction 
to Col. Robertson who so promptly dispatch- 
ed them, that from five to seven that even- 
ing, the fashionable hours for visiting, we 
were engaged receiving several pretty ladies, 
who all came bonnetless to welcome us. 
Some had known my cousin during a former 
visit; among these was the wife of the Brit- 
ish Consul, who brought us invitations to 
her ball for the next evening. I was too 
tired to do more than look on,—every 
thing was so strange that I felt as if watch- 
ing the gliding scenes of a panorama in 
which I took no other interest than that of a 
mere spectator; and when the others went 
at eight o’clock to hear the band play on the 
Plaza de Armes, I was glad to go to bed. 

But alas! sleep was out of the question, 
what with my uncomfortable bed and the 
cries of the watchmen repeated every half 
hour, I was starting up through the whole 
night, and gladly welcomed the dawn. At 
nine o’clock breakfast was served. This 
is always a substantial meal, as most of 
the out-door business of the day is accom- 
plished before it takes place; ten is the 
usual hour; but to please travellers, who ge- 
nerally have but little to do, nine was chosen 
at the Hotel Cubano. Not a servant in the 
dining room understood a word of English, 
and we were obliged to have recourse to our 
Spanish to procure anything to eat; the ta- 
ble was loaded with dishes, some familiar, 
and others entirely new. Henry and Regi- 
nald knew nothing of the language, but the 
few words acquired on the voyage; Antoine 
and the Major could get along a little better, 
while Sue knew enough for all communica- 
tions necessary with the servants, and could, 
if forced to it, converse pretty well. My 
knowledge was derived entirely from books, 
I knew Spanish tolerably by the eye, but 
was utterly ignorant of it by the ear, and 
the language of the servants was a perfect 
jargon to me. I managed however to make 
them understand me after some time, though 





at first I invariably spoke French by mis- 
take, and during the whole of my sojourn in 
Cuba, I could never speak Spanish without 
the help of French, it seemed that when I 
left the English language, I lost myself in a 
mixture of the two. 

I kept my room most of the day, but was 
by no means lonely, for by common consent 
it was made head quarters; and our party, 
increased by Mrs. Le Vert and her daughter, 
had plenty to amuse them. Lying on my 
bed, which had been rendered more comfor- 
table by the addition of the plaids, I could 
not but laugh at the odd grimaces made by 
Reginald over the green cocoa nuts, which 
he had been anxiously looking forward to 
enjoying. Seated on the floor, he was ea- 
gerly cutting off the tops of half a dozen, 
expatiating on their excellence, while Sue 
held the tumbler ready to give mea draught 
that she was sure would revive me, and 
Mrs. Le Vert, seated in an arm chair, warned 
me not to expect too much as it was misera- 
ble stuff. One taste convinced me she was 
right, for the nuts being what is called in 
water, were filled with a colourless liquid, 
tasting not unlike watermellon juice, and I 
felt no temptation to renew the trial ; not su 
Reginald, he was convinced that there was 
some reason why each nut should not be in 
perfection, and went on opening one after 
another, until tired with repeated failures, 
he told Sue she was blessed with miserable 
taste, that green cocoanuts were a humbug; 
and lighting a cigar he stretched himself on 
the other bed, and gave us a history of his 
adventures during his search after them. 
Unable to speak a word of Spanish, he had 
wandered through the city with a phrase 
book and dictionary, venturing boldly into 
the stores with no interpreter, keeping not 
only Henry and Antoine, but the storekeep- 
ers and clerks laughing at his droll attempts 
to make himself understood. It is impossi- 
ble for a person who has not spent some 
weeks in a Havaaa hotel, to form any idea 
of the free and easy life lead by its inmates. 
Bed-rooms are as open to visitors as the Sala 
or parlor, which indeed is never found in 
them unless the house is kept by an Ameri- 
can; if the host is either Spanish or French, 
he dispenses with a parlor altogether, and 
expects his visitors to do the same. The 
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gentlemen smoke everywhere, in the parlor, 
at the table, in bed rooms, ball rooms, and 
counting houses, walking, riding or driving, 
and a railroad company who placarded *“ No 
Smoking Allowed,”’ would soon ruin itself. 
Even ladies who dislike smoking at home, 
endure it very well after a short stay in Ha- 
vana. One thing, however, should be re- 
membered, that there is neither curtains, 
carpets, stuffed furniture, or cloth coats to 
retain the perfume of the ‘real Havana,” 
which few persons dislike fresh, and as the 
doors and windows are never closed, except 
in a shower, the fresh breeze blowing con- 
stantly, sweeps away all stale smell, so sick- 
ening in a closed room. 

By eight o’clock we were ready for the 
British Consul’s, for it is etiquette in Hava- 
na, to go to entertainments at the hour 
named; in consequence of this sensible 
fashion, the lady of the house is not kept 
waiting an hour or two for her guests, who, 
unless the party is very large, generally 
leave by twelve at the latest. I only at- 
tended two parties where we exceeded this 
hour, generally eleven was the signal for 
saying good night. Our party was so large 
we had to divide, but by half past eight, we 
found ourselves at the Aldama palace, part 
of which is at present occupied by the Brit- 
ish Consul, during the absence of the owners 
in Spain. Alighting from the carriage, we 
stepped into a paved portico, extending 
across a whole square, that being the length 
of the palace, which is divided into two dis- 
tinct dwellings, though appearing but one 
from the outside. 

From this portico we entered an arched 
hall, by a door as large as that of a barn; here, 
to my astonishment, I saw the carriages of 
the family ranged one on my side, while in 
the dim distance across the court, was the 
stable. On this floor were the offices, above 
them the entresol, and next the apartments 
of the family. As I ascended the stair-case 
I could not but remark its beauty ; it was of 
pure white marble, inlaid at the landings 
with stars of different coloured marble, the 
railing was of bronze, each stick represent- 
ing a swan’s neck; the head supporting the 
hand rail. Arriving at the top, we entered 
a vestibule paved with black and white mar- 
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was presiding over the card tables laid out 
there. Cordially greeting Sue, who was a 
great favourite with him, he handed us to a 
small room, where we laid aside our shawls, 
and arranged our dresses, before immense 
glasses set in the wall. The floor of this 
room was composed of different coloured 
woods—beautifully inlaid, and was the only 
wooden one I saw in Havana. Having 
retouched our toilets we joined the gentle- 
men in the vestibule, and walking up its 
spacious length, were ushered into a parlor 
already filled with company, among whom 
the brilliant uniforms of the English navy 
officers, and the gay crimson jackets of the 
marines, were most conspicuous. The Con- 
sul having pilcted me to the upper end, 
where his wife stood, seated me between 
two stout middle-aged ladies, whom I after- 
wards discovered to be, one a countess in her 
own right, and the other the wife of a count. 
Here I had leisure to look around, for nei- 
ther of my neighbors could speak a word of 
English, and I was too timid to reply except 
in monosyllables to their Spanish, as I only 
understood about one word in three that 
was addressed to me. The room was an ele- 
gant one, though rather teo long for its width, 
the floor was composed of alternate dia- 
monds, of rich brown and crimson veined 
marble with blocks of pure white. The 
ceiling, which was very loftly, was painted in 
fresco, and the walls covered with beautiful 
pictures, there was neither curtains or car- 
pet, but the sofas and divans were all of 
crimson damask. The piano was in the 
middle of the floor, and grouped around it 
and the doors, were all the gentlemen, while 
stiff and formal the ladies ranged around, 
next to the walls, with not a vacant space 
in the row. I soon got tired of my high- 
born neighbors, who seemed to have nothing 
to say to each other, so I had not even the 
pleasure of overhearing their discourse, and 
gladly welcomed the appearance of Sue, 
who had found scores of friends among the 
officers, who finding it rather dull work to 
stand quietly looking on, and not having 
sufficient courage to face the formidable 
row of ladies, gladly welcomed an indepen- 
dent American, who did not feel obliged to 
follow the Spanish etiquette, which is very 





ble, where we were met by the Consul, who 





rigid respecting unmarried ladies ; they are 
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never left a moment without a duenna, and 
during the contra-danza, is the only time 
when a gentleman can utter sweet nothings 
to one without the certainty of being over- 
heard. The young ladies never leave the 
sides of their chaperone except to dance, 
and return immediately to her. Later in 
the evening, when the parlor was nearly 
deserted for the dancing saloon, I caught sev- 
eral horrified glances, from my countesses 
and others, as I promenaded its length, with 
a British Marine officer. 

What would our “fast belles’ do in Ha- 
vana? 

Not having had an opportunity of learn- 
ing the Spanish dances, I sat most of the 
evening in the dancing Sala, watching what 
was going on around me. Mrs. Le Vert on 
one side, and Admiral F , of the Royal 
navy, on the other, kept me well amused. 
The room was elegant indeed ; nearly square, 
and very spacious, it looked beautiful, being 
brilliantly lit with gas that showed its ex- 
quisite frescos to great advantage; the floor 
was of large octagons of white marble, 
joined with squares of crimson and brown ; 
‘in the centre was a large circle of black and 
cream colored marble, surrounding an im- 
mense star of different colours, while a 
waving border of black and pale yellow ran 
all around the room. Gentleman after gen- 
tleman was introduced to me, English, Ger- 
man, French and Spanish, until I got them 
all confused, and came home with only a 
distinct idea of the few with whom I danced. 
Among these was a tall Marine officer in 
his crimson jacket, blue pantaloons and gold 
lace, who was most overpoweringly atten- 
tive to me, to the no small amusement of 
Reginald who stood listening to his flow of 
small talk. 

“« Wont you give me just one waltz ?”’ 

‘No, pray excuse me, I have not recov- 
ered from the effects of sea sickness, and 
my head is too weak to waltz.” 

‘Well then, promise me the next Contra 
Danza.’’ 

‘Treally don’t understandit, having never 
seen it before and should put all the rest 
out.” 

«Well I am sure you know the Mazurka, 
now don’t you ?” 


I shook my head, laughingly, when with 








a desperate effort as if certain he would suc- 
ceed in pleasing me, he said: ‘‘ Well, per- 
haps you would like to come to church on 
Sunday then, if you will, I’ll come for you 
in one of our boats and take you aboard.”’ 

I was just thanking him for his offer, when 
the son of the consul, came up to beg me 
to help form a cotillion; I readily consented, 
for I did know how to dance these, and 
walked off with my Marine, who exclaimed 
as we took our places, ‘well you don’t 
think it a sin to dance then; I heard some 
Americans did and thought you must be one. 

I assured him I was very fond of it. 

‘So is our parson,” said he, “ that’s him 
opposite to us, he is our best Polka dancer, 
and a splendid fellow, take him all in all!” 
And this was my first introduction to the 
only clergyman whom I heard officiate while 
I was in Havana. 

I was disappointed in the appearance of 
the Creole ladies. I had expected to find 
much beauty, and great taste in dress among 
them, but instead of this, I found them, with 
but few exceptions, dark and heavy looking, 
with neithe: colour or animation to relieve 
their faces. Execrable is the only term ap- 
propriate to their toilets, which would at all 
times have struck me as in shocking taste ; 
but more particularly after the graceful ele- 
gance of the New Orleans ladies. The young 
ladies generally wore dresses of Tarleton, or 
some light material, with exceedingly long 
waists, stiffened with whalebone until they 
looked as if pressed between two boards. 
Some of the elder ones had on elegant silks 
and laces, but made up-so badly that the 
whole effect was destroyed, and they looked 
exceedingly dowdy. Then too, as a general 
rule, they have no taste in the combination 
and contrast of colours ; my eye was shock- 
ed continually, during my drives particularly, 
by such contrasts as deep mazarine blue and 
orange, purple and yellow, brick-dust red 
and sky blue, &c. My countess was dressed 
in bright yellow, with sky blue flowers and 
ribbons, and being as I said before very large, 
and decidedly dark, did not look very pretty. 
It was past one o’clock before we could get 
away; having made our adieu to the ladies, 
we hastened to our carriage, where Reginald 
entertained the rest of the party with a 
comic account of the gentleman who deter- 
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mined to please me, thought if dancing did 
not, praying certainly would. 

] never saw him afterwards, as on looking 
out the next Sunday, the spray was dashing 
so high over the walls of the Morro, that we 
did not care to venture out in an open boat, 
and the following Wednesday Admiral F. 
sailed for England, taking my obliging ac- 
quaintance with him. 

This was the first Norther we experienced, 
and before it was over I was heartily sick of 
windows without glass, tile flours, and doors 
that would not stay shut without being fas- 
tened either inside or out. The ladies all 
made their appearance at breakfast in shawls 
and mantillas, while the gentlemen not con- 
tent with cloth coats, pulled on their great- 
coats and buttoned them to the throat. Some 
persons had braziers with coals set in their 
rooms, but my lungs would not bear the gas, 
and the only way I could be comfortable was 
by keeping constantly in motion. The sun 
was still powerful, and sheltered from the 
Nortt wind it was pleasant walking. But 
ladies never walk in Havana, except on holy 
Thursday and good Friday. Greatly to the 
amazement of Sue and Mrs. Le Vert, I vio- 
lated this rule of etiquette, and accompanied 
by the Major or one of the other gentlemen, 
scampered over the city in its length and 
breadth. Sue was very fearful I would meet 
with something unpleasant, and I could sel- 
dom induce her to accompany me, but as I 
took care not tu go out alone, I never met 
with any but the most chivalrous courtesy, 
though I doubtless penetrated into places 
where a lady had never before been seen a 
pied. Down on the wharfs, through the 
fruit and fish markets, out to the Camps 
Marts when Gen. Concha reviewed the vol- 
unteers, up and down the Paser and Alameda 


advised by both the British and U. S. Con- 
suls, not to attempt it, as we would be doubt- 
less exposed to great annoyances from the 
domiciliary visits and suspicions of the offi- 
cials. As martial law was declared soon af- 
ter our arrival, and enforced during our stay, 
we thought it most prudent to follow this 
advice, and though never once molested in 
any way, we saw enough of the system of 
arresting Americans on suspicion, to make 
us glad that we had done so. 


[70 BE CONTINUED. | 


The ‘ Monthly Report’’ to the Mount Ver- 
non Association of the Union. 


The ladies of the Mount Vernon Central Com- 
mittee are gratified in being able to assure those 
interested in this patriotic cause, that it is surely, 
lif slowly, advancing to its destined end. 

During the past two months “Circulars” and 
“Pamphlets” have been distributed in various 
sections of the Union and particular efforts made 
to excite action in its behalf, in New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Louisville, Kentucky, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton City, &c.—and in some of these promises of 
aid (from individuals) have been already received. 

On the 28th of July “a Mount Vernon meet- 
ing” was held at the Columbia House (Cape May), 
Cape Island, New Jersey, where—and with pride 
we record it—Governor Pollock, of Pennsylvania, 
Ex-Governor Bigler of the same State, and Hon. 
William Churchhill, of Tennessee, made eloquent 
appeals in behalf of the effort to secure and im- 
prove the Home and the Grave of the Father of 
our Country. As they were listened to by those 
gathered from the four corners of the Union, we 
can but feel that they were instrumental in dis- 


de Paula, (the principal drives and walk of |Seminating that knowledge and interest which 


the city,) where I have often been the only 
lady walking among thousands of gentlemen. 
In this way I became very familiar with the 
city, where we spent three months delight- 
fully. Our original plan was to keep houre 
about two miles from Matanzas, in the domi- 
cil of a friend, who being one of the suspec- 


may prove very beneficial to us in future! Al- 
ready have the results been of a most decided 
and important nature! B@sides enlisting future 
laborers in the City of Philadelphia, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, and other places, and securing, 
without delay, the formation of a State Commit- 
tee for Pennsylvania, to be enlarged and more 


ted, dared not make his appearance on the| per, jt produced the determination to have “a 


island. But arriving as we did, just at the| mass meeting” held in that city from which was 
commencement of the political troubles that] issued our Immortal Declaration, and where 





occurred during the past winter, we were| Washington presided as President! We confi- 


regularly organized in Philadelphia, in Septem-, 
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dently hope that from the Sacred Hall of Inde- 
pendence may again issue “tones” which will 
electrify the American people—causing her sons 
and daughters to rise in that spontaneous move- 
ment, which will finish our glorious work in a 
manner befitting a great and rich people towards 
the author of their liberties. 

The ladies with gratitude announce that the 
American Convention assembled in Philadelphia 
in June, evinced their patriotic spirit, by making 
their last “ official act” the passage, by acclama- 
tion, of “resolves” in behalf of our enterprise. 
In the hope of their publication, enabling us to 
present them to our readers, we delayed this com- 
munication till our September report. We sin- 
cerely trust that every branch of the Order may 
be governed by the feelings which actuate those 
in Philadelphia, who design to aid us sub- 
stantially ! 

While acknowledging with thankfulness the 
spirit whici. is being aroused and which will ex- 
hibit itself in time, in that action creditable to 
our country, we would take this occasion to ex. 
press our gratitude and deep indebtedness to Dr. 
and Mr. Jones, Proprietor and Editor of the 
Chronicle and Sentinel of Augusta, Georgia, 
whose early appreciation of the beauty of this 
enterprise, and generous and untiring efforts in its 
favor aided so materially in bringing it so far on 
its ‘‘ Sacred Mission.” Not only have the ladies 
presented with 2200 “ Subscription papers” and 
700 “* Addresses” or “ Circulars,” but their col- 
umns, then as now, were ever open to whatever 
would advance their cause! A few more of such 
over our country would bring their labors to a 
speedy conclusion ! 

We cannot close “our report” more appropri- 
ately than by placing before our readers the re- 
cent niovement by the French in New York! 
Sons and Daughters of America—awake—arouse— 
or soon it may be said you were shamed into zeal 
and generosity by the noble conduct of the descen- 
dants of Washington’s former Allies ! 


MOUNT VERNON. 
TO THE FRENCH RESIDING IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Society or La Monraene, 
72 Leonard Street, August 21, 1855. 


The tomb of Washington is falling to ruin, and 
the destructive hand of time, if not arrested, will 
soon efface every vestige of the monument at 
Mount Vernon. Surely the earth which covers 
the remains of that great man ought to belong to 
the nation. Shall it be permitted to become the 
prey of speculators ? 

The American press has made an appeal to the 
public. What will be the response we cannot 








tell, but we firmly believe that it will be in con- 
sonance with the national heart and sympathy. 

All the glorious traditions of liberty are inter- 
esting to us, and Washington is one of the no- 
blest models of the revolutionary heroes of the 
eighteenth century. Like every man whose name 
has served as a symbol of regeneration—whose 
life has been one continuous act of abnegation— 
his “memory” ought to be blessed by all, what- 
ever be their nationality. 

There can be no doubt but that there will be 
“subscriptions” opened among the Americans. 
Let us do the same! It is appropriate, itis right, 
that France inscribe her name on a marble dedi- 
cated to independence and liberty! 

A French committee is now organizing for this 
purpose. It will, when it has made proper ar- 
rangements, convoke a meeting of the French in 
this city. 

The delegates of the Society La Montagne— 

Henri de |’Eduse, A. Frey, 
A. Lanson, G. Yehl, 
H. Forbes, St. Gaudens. 


Potices of Brew Works. 


Tue Lanv or Goip. Reality versus Fiction. By 
Hinton R. Hevrer. Baltimore. Published for the 
author, By Henry Taylor, Sun Iron Building, 1855. 


We commend this modest volume of California Sketch- 
es with very great satisfaction to the reader. It is the 
work of a gentleman evidently unpractised in book 
making, but sincerely desirous of giving an accurate and 
unvarnished account of the habitudes and morale of the 
“Land of Gold,” which he has observed with no care- 
less eye. His pictures of San Francisco are very 
freshly and vividly drawn. Mr. Helper’s views of the 
probable future of the Eldorado of the Pacific are by no 
means encouraging. and we cannot but incline to his 
opinion that the auriferous deposites of that great re- 
gion will ultimately prove a curse to it. History has 
shown that no gold-producing country has ever risen in 
the scale of moral and political greatness, and we are 
little disposed to think California will prove an exception 
to the general experience. 





A visiT TO THE CAMP BEFORE SegBastopot. By Ricu- 
ARD C. McCormick ,Jr. of New York. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company 1855. [From A. Morris, 97 
Main Street. 


The best part of this little volume is that done by the 
lithographer who has given us some very spirited illus- 
trations of the War in the Crimea. Of Mr. McCormick’s 
narrative we cannot say more than that it is written in a 
creditable style and bears every mark of being truthful. 
It is far inferior in point of descriptive power to the cor- 
respondence of the English newspapers, but has the 
countervailing advantage of impartiality of observation. 
It will no doubt subserve the purpose for which it was 
gotten up, that of administering to the very general in- 
terest now felt throughout the United States in the Eas- 
tern War. 


